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Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
83% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You leam naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language” Way! 
The reason this “Living Language” method 


teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 
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a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at,,all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language”? method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the ‘Living Language’? Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


FREE! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1959 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, 


just published at $1, and 
not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete.—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 
40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


contained in 4 
vinylite. 
to thousands 


over and over. 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


af 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have t 
trudge off to school. You simply rela 
in an easy chair at home, start the ree 
ord, open the manual . . . and you'r 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’ 
comfortable . . . and it’s fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 
Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. . » whenever you have the opportunity 
You learn when it suits you best—ant 
for as long or short a time as you wish 
Most people find it best to spend no les: 
than 15 minutes a day on the Cours 
. but you can set your own time, anc¢ 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘‘Classmates”! 

You can lear by yourself—or in the com: 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso 
ciates, or members of your family. It’ 
entirely up to you. And no matter hoy 
large or small your ‘“‘class” is, the cos 
is still the same—just $9.95, a saving: 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call 
Because your entire Course is on records 
they “repeat’’ any words, phrases or ever 
whole lessons—as often as you “want 
This way you are sure to “‘get’’ every: 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speal 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
long-playing 
83144 RPM discs of unbreakable 
You learn 
a foreign language by listening 
of words 
phrases. Records can be played 


Unique Companion Volume 
The comprehensive Conver 
tion Manual you receive » 
peats in print each record 
lesson—so that you constan 
see the words and phrases y 
hear. And the Common Usa 
Dictionary provides over 16,0 
words and phrases! 
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and 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN MAY © 


Do you remember 1. May Day Pardde.. seus seusseecs sce ess MOSCONE U.S.S, 


the thrill of your first sight of 1. Tivoli Gardens Open.............-Copenhagen, Denmai 
bear cubs in the North Woods? 1. Wine: FeStivalvics sicsjescielee se ce heCMers chen: Luxemboul 
1. Friday Cheese Mkt. Begins..Alkmaar, The Netherlane 
1-20. 37th Int'l Trade Fair....!....s.sValeneia,, Sspem 
their frolic to stare curiously 2. Kemtucky Derby........0.+e.+-+-sLOUisville, Kentuel 
aie ia 2. World Council Institute.....eece..+Manchestor,, Ne 
3. Gauder Folk Festival.........Zell am Ziller, Austr. 
3. Int'r Film Festival..i....0ssscues «+ CONNG ama 
1 A R\ 3-24. Children's Art Fest.<...>......New Canaan, Con 
j 4. Holy Blood ProcesSion..............-bruges, Belgit 

5=9.. Spring Pair. <csce's ¢ccw.c 8 «.e/cl vies» clere « spheter) DDO Mmensemetams 
6-7. May Holiday Flower Fair.......Winston-Salem, N.| 
7.. Joan of Are: FeteS.s.c.ccescecscecs os OPLGana ain amE 
7. Sardinian Cavalcade. .c..secssceee es SOSSATD. parca 
9., Mushroom Festivad.. <..00.0 <0 wee ese « eNOSLGKS eerC teem 
9-16. Lilac Festival..........-e-+se-opokane, Washingt 
10. Elaintarha Course Races.........-HelSinki, Finla 
10. Grand Prix Auto Race.........,..Monte Carlo, Mona 
10. Festival of Roses....Vila Franca do Lima, Portug 
10=17. Feast. of (Sta DSidro.. 2... cleo «ee slic Gi Chm aes 
li. dudependence Dayecesscssccce ce ee wetiol A vaavenSiaem 
11-16. Int'l Photo Parre cic sos scsves oe cee  HONCOM MOEN Iwas 
13-20. Big Drum Dancing.......St. Vincent, West Indi 
14, 24-Hour Sunshine Begins.........North Cape, Norw 
14-16. Royal Windsor Horse Show......-Windsor, Englai 
14-17. Farm-Home Sports Show..........Cheboygan, Mic! 
155, Festival of the: Candles <0 4.o 0:6 cicle ois ene «Gl DO mma atee 
15-17. State Folk Dance Festival...Bakersfield, Cali 
15-24. 300th Anniversary Celebs.....ESkilstuna, Swed 
LY < ‘ConStltut DOn DAY sicie oe. 0 eve lee! e lee ore ceie-w coe) eee eam) ae 
17. Western Horse SHOW. <2... cscccese oes SLOMLO DOM Cm 
WS 62 DOS SOW stscisie 0 sie: oieteeccic ee cle s/ene orci elels cieyeraterts ities 

recapture this thrill 18-19. Humboldt Celebrations...........Berlin, Germa 


The way they interrupted 


black eyes? d : WZ 


Bs for yourself and 18-19. Indian Festival..........Vietoria, B.C... Cana 
oe : 18-23. Drama Festival Finals...........Toronto, Cana 
“ your family 19. Youth Day Celebrations...Ankara & Istanbul, Turk 
oy in wonderful _| 21. Anastenarides Feast............-Ayia Eleni, Gree 


21-29. European Amateur Boxing Championships 
* Lucerne, Swit 
WISEODNSIN {| 21-June 7. Auckland Festival.....Auckland, New Zealai 
22-23. Annual Kinsmen Int'l Band Fest 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Cana 
22-31. Int'l Stamp Show..............-eHamburg. ‘Germe 
24. Ribatejo Fair... 1. ce cece eee eee se OANtAreM, Or ule 
24-350. Festival of Pergamum.........near Izmir, Turk 
=e 20-51. Int'l, Dental Show..........4..Frankfurt, @erme 
ceweee Perec seem amore e 2. BisteddPord. ..cccccecccescwee es NAPLEr, New wea 


Over 94,500 miles of fine highways 
crisscross Wisconsin’s 56,000 square 
miles of fun and sun. 


‘ Wisconsin Conservation Dept. 

E State Office Bldg., Room 8 27-29. Chelsea Flower Show.............London, Engla 

; Madison 1, Wisconsin 28-30. Mountain Laurel Festival....Pineville, Kentue’ 

om Please send me complete Wisconsin Vacation 

i Kit melading colores ee book mare pins SOs a Pee tia O IMM EOWOIS ote re ehoterelio’s ietesese tote -Depoe Bay, Oreg 

ie ti ti : 
Bee o ee eee ce 30. Illuminated Cascades................Jackson, Mie. 

is ; : c . J 

: NAME —— 50. AUTO Race..ccccvccvccvcvceeeee Indianapolis, India 
ADDRESS 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 


CITY = ) *7ONE = STATE CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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x35 POWER 


‘id Leather, Felt-Lined, 


+ lg Case 


Yes, to introduce you to the won- 
ders of shopping abroad, we will 
send you, direct from one of the 
world’s leading optical centers 
overseas, the handsome 7x35 
power binoculars illustrated 
ove, plus a luxurious felt-lined, hand- 
‘itched EVER READY carrying case that 
Japs open to let you view everything, 
thout removing the binoculars. A 

jnuine $45 value, long a favorite of 
tvelers, scientists, military officers, 
jortsmen and professionals, the binoc- 
jars feature independently focusing 
|ple tested, optical ground coated 
) ses, with form fitting eye-pieces. At 1,000 
ids the 6° angular vision gives you a field 
view of 314 feet! All this is yours for an~ 
ibelievable low price of $10, 


| Beautiful Gifts From Foreign Lands 
North up to $10 Each—For Only $2.50! 


Imagine sight-seeing in foreign lands, 
)cking up rare bargains from abroad, all 
(thout leaving home! Each month this 
wid-wide shopping club makes available 
Members as many as 60 selections from 
‘countries. As a member of Trans-World 
}oppers you'll browse among the workshops 
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\ Introduce You to the Pleasures 


RANS-WORLD SHOPPERS 


ps 


of the Old World and explore the bazaars of 
the mysterious East. You'll travel off the 
beaten path in remote lands to find thrilling 
treasures—selections that, if available at all 
in the U.S., would sell for as much as three 
to four times the price you pay as a member. 
In no time at all your home will become a 
fabulous show-place of the world’s most ex- 
citing gifts, marvelous examples of native 
craftsmanship in many kinds of precious 
and exciting materials. Above all, they 
will represent values that simply cannot 
be duplicated! The secret, of course, is 
that foreign nations need U.S. dollars and 
offer the Club unheard-of values in ex- 
change. Your purchases help to improve 
world conditions, and reward you with truly 
extraordinary “buys”. 


Join Today By Mailing The Coupon 


Unbelievable as it may seem, you pay only 
$2.50 a month for each valuable selection. 
Each month you will receive a selection sent 
direct to your home from a dif- 
ferent foreign country—togeth- 
er with a colorful illustrated 
brochure telling you the fasci- 
nating story of your gift, its 
country of origin, and the peo- 


510 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


th 
€ world’s Most exciting 
and rewarding club! 


ple who made it. Every Club selection is 
guaranteed to be worth up to four times your 
low member’s price. And if you are not 
absolutely thrilled and delighted with your 
fine imported binoculars you can return them 
at once for a full and immediate refund. So 
don’t delay. Mail the coupon with just $10, 
now while this magnificent $45 Binocular 
and Carrying Case are being offered at this 
amazing low bargain price for joining. 


coco Oe Oe ara ar ae ere ee 


| TRANS-WORLD SHOPPERS, Dept. 100 
| 510 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


I 
I 
] Please enroll me as a member of TRANS- | 
| WORLD SHOPPERS and send me the im- | 
ported 7x35 POWER BINOCULARS and snap- 

] front EVER READY CARRYING CASE for | 
| which I enclose only $10. I agree to purchase | 
12 club selections during the next year, to be 
] billed at the Club membership price of $2.50 | 
| each. All selections will be sent direct from I 
the country in which they were made, postpaid 
l and duty free. Furthermore, if I am not de- | 
] lighted with the Binoculars I may return them I 
within 10 days for full and prompt refund 
l and my Club membership will be cancelled. ] 
] On my Binoculars only the postman will col- | 
lect a duty fee of approximately $2.75 on 
I delivery, which cannot be prepaid. All other I 
] Club selections will arrive postpaid and duty I 
| free. | 
l 
| 
l 
J 
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18. 


19; 


20. 


. Please let me have... 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


.1 am traveling first (cabin, tourist) 


class. 


. What time is the first (second) sit- 


ting? 
Steward, [’d like something for sea 
(air) sickness. 


. How do I get to the airport? 


. How long does it take from the air- 


POTE tO ates 


. My camera is for personal use. 
. | have two cartons of cigarettes. 


. What are we passing on the right 


(left) ? 


. Where may I rent an automobile? 


litres of gas 


(oil). 


. You have reserved a room for me? 


. Please have my bags carried up to 


my room. 


. I wish to have coffee and rolls. 
. 1 will eat my noon meal elsewhere. 


. What does this item on the menu 


consist of? 


. Please bring me some water (wine). 


I think you’ve added up this bill in- 


correctly. 

I would like to see a dress (suit, 
skirt). 

This is too small (large). 


Please let me have a sales slip. 


BY IRIS 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


hp 


i) 


on 


[on 


be 


20. 


. Haga el favor de darme... 


ROMEO 


SPANISH 
Estoy viajando primera (camarote, 
turista) clase. 


. A qué hora es la primera (segunda) 


comida? 


. Camarero, me gustaria algo para el 


mareo. 


Como Ilego hasta el aeropuerto? 


.Cudnto tiempo se toma desde el 


aeropuerto hasta... ? 


. Mi camara es para uso personal. 
. Tengo dos cartones de cigarrillos. 


. Qué estamos pasando a la derecha 


(izquierda) ? 
Donde puedo alquilar un automovil? 


litros de 
gasolina (aceite). 


. Me han reservado un cuarto? 


. Haga el favor de subir mi equipaje 


a mi cuarto. 


. Quiero tomar café y panecillos. 


. Comeré mi almuerzo en algun otro 


sitio. 


.De qué consiste éste plato en el 


menu? 


. Haga el favor de traerme alguna 


agua (aleun vino). 


Creo que usted asumado ésta cuenta 
incorrectamente. 


.Me gustaria ver un vestido (traje, 


falda). 


. Esto es muy pequeno (grande). 


Déme un comprobante de venta, por 
favor. 


PRONUNCIATION 
. Aystoh-EE veeah-HAHN-doh pi 
MAY-rah (kahmah- ROH-tay, ~ 
REES-tah) klahsay. a 
2. Ah kay ohrah ays Jah pree-MAY- 
(say-GOON-dah) koh-MEE-dah? 


pS) 


3. Kahmah-RAY-roh, may  goost 
REE-ah ahlgoh pahrah el ae Ri 
ohy 


aS 


. KOH-moh yaygoh ahstah or th 
roh-PWAYR-toh? 

5. KWAHN-toh tyaym-poh say toh 

daysday el ah-ay-roh-PWAY 


ahstah? u 
6. Mee KAH-mahrah ays pahrah 
payrsoh-NAHL. ‘ 

7. Tayngoh dohs kahr-TOH- “nays | 

seegah-RREE-yohs. 

8. KAY ays-TAH-mohs pah- SAHN: 

ah lah day-RAY-chah (come 
dah) ? 

. DOHN-day pway-doh ahlkee-L 

oon ow-toh-MOH-veel? 

10. Ahgah el fah-VOHR day DA 
may ... leetrohs day gah-soh- L 
nah (ake SAYEE-tay). 

11.May ahn_ raysayr-VAH- doia : 
kwahr-toh? . 

12. Ahgah el fah-VOHR day soo- 
mee ay-kee-PAH-hay ah mee k 
toh. 

13. KYAY-roh toh-MAHR kah- FAY 
pah-nay-SEE-yohs, ; 

14. Koh-may-RAY mee ahl-MWA’ 

soh enn ahl-GOON ohtroh SEE 

. Day KAY kohn-SEES-tay AYS- 

plah-toh enn el may-NOO? 

16. Ahgah el fah-VOHR day trah- A 
may, ahl-GOO-nah ah-gwah ( 
GOON veenoh). 

17. Kray-oh kay oos-tayd ah «00M. 
doh AYS-tah kwayn-tah in-k 
rrayctah-MA YN-tay. 

18. May goos-tah-REE-ah vayr oon v 
TEE-doh (TRAH-hay, FAHL-dah 

19. AYS-toh ays mwee pay- -KAY-n 
(grahn-day). 

20. DAY-may oon kohmproh- BAHN 
day vayn-tah pohr fah-VOHR. 


Ne) 


— 
on 


A WATERFRONT WONDERLAND 


Chole Oty myondved Henwsitt 


Large 2-Lot, 80’ x 125’ Large 2-Lot, 80’ x 125’ 
CHOICE WATERVIEW - CHOICE WATERFRONT 
HOMESITES HOMESITES 
from $1320 from $2280 


S down S down 
monthly monthly 


Monthly payments already include 5% interest 


NO HIDDEN EXTRAS ® NO TAXES @ FREE TITLE INSURANCE 


BILL STERN 


Dean of American Sportscasters says: 


“Cape Coral is truly an en- 
chanted City-in-the-making. 
After years of looking for a 
spot in Florida to buy and 
build on... 


my choice.” 


Cape Coral is / 


CAPE CORAL 


Gulf of Mexico 
opposite Ft. Myers, 
on the mile-wide 
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In all Florida — no spot more lovely... 


2 W. 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Md. 


Please rush FREE full-color brochure, ground plan of subdivision, and 
application form, so that | may have the benefit of prompt early choice. 


Caloosahatchee NAME ............, 
River... ADDRESS & .enusn.< 
LORS coe ree emma 


nvest in Your Future NOW. . . Own property in 


CAPE CORAL, FLORIDA 


nor better 
located 2345 picturesque Waterview homesites with 
full waterfront pleasure privileges . . . and 4986 
Ultra-choice Waterfront homesites fronting on 76 
miles of navigable waterways. All just 5 to 6 miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico and its rich promise of 
record-breaking tarpon, sea trout, snook, bonito 
and channel bass. 


Yes, you'll love life on Cape Coral's 3345 acres on 


the scenic banks of the Caloosahatchee River oppo- 
site Fort Myers’ schools, churches, shopping centers, 
tropic beauty and fabulous points of interest—its 
immediate adjacency to Pine Island, Sanibel Island, 
Captiva Island—fishermen’s paradises all; beaches 
dotted with exquisite shells and fringed by blue 
Gulf waters . . . and the Caloosahatchee is the 
western terminus of Florida’s cross-state inland 
waterway that can be cruised from the Gulf all the 
way to the Atlantic Ocean! Fort Myers on the famous 
Tamiami Trail—U.S. 41 so easily—accessible by 
train, plane, bus, boat or car. 


Regardless of when you plan to enjoy the happy year- 


round vacation-like living of Cape Coral (average 
temperature 71.2°) act how to make. it possible! 
Remember, Florida provides a $5000 yearly Home- 
stead Exemption and has no state income taxes! It’s 
a wonderful opportunity worthy of your every con- 
sideration . . . for permanent residence or a winter 
home .. . for retirement or business . . . or for a 
possible profitable resale later. 


Membership in Cape Coral’s 
planned Golf and Country 
Club is also exclusive to home- 
site owners. 


HOMESITE OWNERSHIP INCLUDES FREE MEMBERSHIP 


in PRIVATE YACHT CLUB and BOAT ANCHORAGE 
YOURS TO ENJOY WHEN COMPLETED 


Dept. T-1 


‘HERE LoGic decrees only a mountain goat should 
go, the Swiss have built railroads. Cogging their 
way up some of the steepest grades this si 
San Francisco, the electrified rail lines of Europe’s old- 
est democracy carry passengers back and forth across 
the Alpine passes, never quite sure whether they’re sell- 
ing Wansportation or scenery. For while the awesome 
Alps are not so high as the Himalayas, or as available as 
e Adirondacks, they remain eternally memorable to 
anyone who has traversed the viaduct bridge above the 
Albula Valley (above) or stood on the glacial overlook 
of the Berghaus on the Jungfrau at Europe's highest 
hotel (top right) or ridden to the 10,280-foot top of the 
Gornergrat (bottom right). It’s easier than hiking 
after Sherpa Tenzing, too. 


Passenger-Carrying FREIGHTERS Will Your Next Vacation Really Be 
ire the Secret of Low Cost Travel Something to Talk About? 


les, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation is to 
lotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West Indies or learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can visit on the 
lg the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost money you want to spend. 

lywhere are within your means. Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters Club, tells you that 


And what accommodations you get; large rooms with beds (not tn his book Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the man who has spent 
bunks) probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of a lifetime searching for the ways to get more for your money in vacations 
. ' ' 


pe and travel. 
\relaxation as you speed from port to port. In his, big book, you learn 


lepending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise Cat be @ about low cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far-off islands, on 
ts for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish. 

rowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three week @ about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus trees, in 
itions up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name the port and the government subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, along rugged coastlines, 
lees are you can find it listed in Travel Routes Around the World. This is on ships and by rail. 

book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, @ about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save at national 
lfly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over parks and in the cities most Americans want to visit. 

world swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To learn how to @ about low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North Woods, fan- 
rel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around the tastically low cost mountain vacations, the unknown yacation wonderlands almost 
rid.”’ at your front door. 


?s yours for just $1, and the big 136-page 1959 edition includes practically Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all 
iy passenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, Canada, America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time 

ereans. the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, the does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how really 
Niterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his experienced advice. 
There’s a whole section called ““How to See the World at Low Cost,” plus Always, he tells you the many things you can do within your budget and 


how to get more for your money (if you travel by car, he shows how most auto 
parties can save $6 to $7 a day). 

You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, Where 
to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next vacation 
will be something to talk about, get the facts now. 


es and pages of maps. 
big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you 
¢ thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 
iH, 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


Yo you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly like 


s a 
Where to Retire or Vacation 
iti in appearance, beauty, and color even the natives say it was made from 


ainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only reach it but also at what look like prewar prices 


i 


‘a while for hardly more than you’d spend at a resort in the U. S.?) % 
th you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its —and where no one ever heard of nerves or worries 
Peanzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a 

ee These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Jo you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are 
sant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West 
ies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s other low 
wonderlands? : 

)r if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know which of the South 
| Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one 
world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two can live 
sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 a month? 

argain Paradises of the World, a big book with about 100 photos and 4 
DS, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest of the 
Md is closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and William 
ave, honorary vice presidents of the British Globe Trotters Club, show 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas 
which the crowds have not yet discovered. 
—Fabulous places like that undiscovered region whére winters are as warm 
and sunny as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island 
that looks like Hawaii, yet is 2,000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trip 
to get there). Or those many other low cost exquisitely beautiful spots all over 
the United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so costs are 
low and stay low). 
Every page of Og he Basten Path cece F ety eee of Sean or 
: 5 ; retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far-off 
Be Aller 3 eepected Ge eee a and Bays )e tel more countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 
es, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for months @ France's only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely surrounded by 
din the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you'd spend for a few Canadian territory . . . or a village more Scottish than Scotland . . . or age-old Spanish 


. * . - s right in our own U.S., where no one ever heard of nervous si i 
aths at home. Or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real rest, this Kae one ever heard of nervous tension or the worries 


k shows how you can afford it. ; nie 
s 7 . if @ Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new people... 
m any case, when it can cost as_little_as $24.50 from the U. S. border to (but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd you out). 


ch some/of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 


@ That remarkable town where a fee of 3¢ a day gives you an almost endless round of 


: ! ; F ‘ 
can do on the money you've got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of the barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, potluck suppers, smorgasbord dinners and 
ld. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. a fine arts program. That southern island first discovered by millionaires who had 
all the world to roam in... and now their hideways are open to anyone who knows 


where to find them. 
You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art 


ha ( 
pp - colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of 
: oun & or on a oes ring areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are the 
b | 

| ; 


real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who’s had enough 
° i » F : of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and 
jyou know the seldom-adyertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation at 
’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $500- some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. 
000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you They’re all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also 
‘travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto 
. by bus and rail for just $134 in fares? Rico. 
You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you know Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to freedom 
1 can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth the cost— from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. About 100,000 
1 that there are a half dozen other round the world routings for under $1000? words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 
Chere are two ways to travel—lke a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a a 
veler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, com- Mail t 
ably, and while seeing the most. al o 
Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives you HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 8 King St., 
| traveler’s picture of the world showing you the lower cost, comfortable ways Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, u 
lane and other routings that save you money and open the world to you. Ihave <enclosedy $i... ns acctcste accent (cash, check or money order), 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my money 
if | am not satisfied. 


Hs t ee. you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide that 

. t th lik Id ti ident who k ll the trick: 

Same omsogecopeucia wancuanoll) time resident who) knows’ all’ the tricks LITRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD—(the traveler's directory 
of passenger-carrying freighters). $1. 


how to make one dollar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is the guide 
it tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 70¢ takes you via CIBARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. $1.50. 
{] HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT BEING RICH. $1.50. 


l 

l 

l 

l 

l 

I 

enger automobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). 
SPECIAL OFFER: Travel Routes Around the World, Bargain | 
| 

} 

| 

I 

| 

I 

I 

I 


jam around South America? Europe? Any other part of the world? This is 

i ide that tells you where and how to go at prices you can really afford. 

| Paradises of the World, and How to Travel Without Being 
Rich—all three ($4 value) for $3. 


you've ever wanted to travel, Prove now, once and for all, that travel is 
thin your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. It’s a 
(1 WHERE TO VACATION ON A SHOESTRING. $1. 
(J OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH ... America's own Bargain Paradises. $2. 


book, with over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, and routings, and 
SPECIAL OFFER: All five books listed above for only $5. 


yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can save you this sum several 
Wes over. 


BAD PPROIN TING sfortanes ch saeyctintgttosoenzpasconco ec kasaseai paar tby ask dnesoivaavan vavobupssoaavetiretivanessivarpvnvr abet 


Special Offer: all three books above—Travel Routes Around the 
World, Bargain Paradises of the World, and How to Travel Without 
Being Rich—for $3. ; ? 


Street Address. 
MSCSEN Caries stops ciacenieeasoisccestsieniaraestor secseascsct vvepeaoa 


Ce I 
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Safety First 

At the movies in Portugal you 
will find yourself surrounded by 
tall, dark-eyed, handsome young 
men in brass hats, and carrying 
axes and clubs. These are firemen 
and policemen ever ready to guard 
against arson, theft and a sudden 
political uprising. 


Loot from Davy Jones 


The breaking waves dash high 
against the wreck of the Hilde- 
brand, a British ship on the stern 
and rock-bound coast of Portugal 
known as Hell’s Mouth, between 
Cascais and Guincho. Half of the 
vessel has floated away, but the 
other half still spurts fountains of 
water from every porthole rhyth- 
mically with the rollers. When the 
packet went down with all its goods, 
the story is that the merchandise 
aboard was cleared by the customs, 
but now that a row of blue and red 
and green, slightly rusty motor cars 
have appeared on the beach, there 
is a rumor that the government 
wants a share in the salvage. 


Their Ex-Majesties 


A Connecticut plumber who used 
to molest my pipes and faucets 
would often look up from his high- 
ly paid position under my sink and 
tell me wistfully, “The trouble in 
Europe is that they still have all 
that royalty over there.” Most of 
the royalty is concentrated today 
in Estoril, where I am at the mo- 
ment, trying on different crowns 
in the hope of being mistaken for 
the Despot of Del Garbagio, and 
eligible to open a can of sardines 
with the ex-King of Italy, the wid- 
ow of the King of Rumania, Don 
Juan the Spanish Pretender, or at 
least a small ejected Central Euro- 
pean Princeling. But the best I 
have done so far is a waiter in the 
hotel named Franco, though my 
wife has been nearly kicked by a 
horse belonging to the Prince of 
Saxe-Weimar, which is something. 
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Uncle Sam in Estoril 

Wandering around the hilly 
streets of this part of Portugal you 
can hear little children shrieking 


at play, “Oh yeah? Got you that ~ 


time, you stinker,” in purest deadli- 
est Americanese because the Eng- 
lish and Americans abound here 
and, according to one English lady, 
the latter nationality are ruining 
the place. “Take the maids,” she 
said tragically. “Once they used to 
come to you bashfully and pray for 
150 escudos a month’’—six dol- 
lars—“‘but now they boldly demand 
500. And what do the Americans 
say to that? They say,” and here 
she burlesqued a raucous voice from 
lower Brooklyn, “ ‘Oh my dear girl, 
that’s not enough for you. You 
should have a thousand escudos!’ ’*— 
thirty-five dollars a month. “The 
Americans are so selfish. They never 
think of us English. We can’t afford 
to pay those prices.” 


On the Menu in a Lisbon Restaurant: 
Pineapple with Kirsch Perfume. 


Auction 


I couldn’t get into My Fair Lady 
in New York, so I thought I would 
look it over in London. But Lon- 
don too was sold out. In the Per- 
sonal Column of the London Times, 
I noticed that someone wanted to 
get rid of two matinée seats so I 
rang up. “Are the seats still avail- 
able?” I asked. ‘““We shall not close 
the bidding until tomorrow,” said 
the clipped English voice at the 
other end. “We have twenty guineas 
offered at present for the two seats. 
How much do you bid?” 

“Three diamonds,’ I said, and 
hung up. Twenty guineas is near- 
ly $60.00. 


Useful Stately Spot : 
Windsor Castle has many splen- 
did corridors. The magnificent 
Saint George’s Hall in the castle’s 
state apartment has seen many a 
chilling, thrilling historic sight. To- 
day, Prince Charles and his sister 


Princess Anne use it for roll 
skating. : 
Paternity in Turkey f 
“An Irish friend of mine who 
in the diplomatic service recen 
flew to Turkey. At Istanbul — 
joined his irritated plane co 
panions who were’ standing in li 
waiting with their passports wh 
a pompous, dignified Turkish | 
ficial questioned them, asking ea 
one what his father’s Christi 
name was. When my Irish frie 
finally, arrived at the official, 
handed in his diplomatic passps 
which was promptly handed ba 
As he passed on, another man, w 
was quite annoyed by all the qu 
tioning, said to the Turk, “W 
didn’t you ask him what his fathe 
Christian name was?” The s 
possessed, grave Turkish offi 
said soberly, “Diplomats have 
fathers.” 


Douches Wild 


A thoughtful scholarly work 
European plumbing would fill 
crying need for tourists. On ~ 
ing into a new bathroom, you fi 
your first problem is how to fit 
the toilet. Each country has. 
own cute system. In Munich a b 
ton cleverly hidden in the wall y¥ 
do the trick if you can only fi 
the button. There could be a ch 
ter on the whimsical artistry 
placing the faucets in the mid 
of the tub, and one on the she 
ers which in France look like t 
phones draped over the hot a 
cold on a long string, and are cal 
douches because they douche } 
when you least expect it. 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 

8: Swiss National Travel Office. 18-19: Br 
Information Service. 20: German Tourist 
formation Office. 21: Swiss National Tr 
Office. 22: Austrian State Tourist Office. 
Casa de Portugal. 25: Spanish Tourist Der 
ment Photo. 27-29: French Government 1 
ist Office. 31-32: Spanish Tourist Departr 
& Staff Artist. 35: Italian State Tourist Of 
37: Greek National Tourist Office. 40-42: | 
wegian National Travel Office. 45, 49: De 
National Tourist Office. 52: Trust Houses, 
65: Martin Weiser. 
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TRAVELCADE TOURS 


EUROPE 
to 50 DAYS 


ESCORTED e ALL EXPENSE 


87199 


11 Country Tours 


Visiting England, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxemburg, Ger- 
many, Liechtenstein, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Monaco! Rates include 
Round Trip Tourist Class trans- 
portation on World's most pop- 
ular steamers, private motor 
coach transportation in Europe, 
all meals, sightseeing, admission, 
tips—everything! No costly ex- 
tras. 22 departures from 
MARCH thru NOVEMBER. 
Compare with any popular 
priced tour—you'll find TRAV- 
ELCADE your best value! 


Air Departures & 
Shorter Tours Available 


For Reservations and Information 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or. 


TRAVELCADE TOURS 
203 W. 41 St., N.Y.C. 


BRyant 9-1000 
Div. of Cons. Term. & 


Travel Bureau Inc. 


RIGHT CONNECTIONS! 


When traveling you must have the right 
connections . . . Arnold Tours has these! 


. Custom made courier assisted travel in Europe. 

Personal Itineraries. Lv. daily QO 
. Conducted European Tours from N.Y. oO 
. Conducted Tour Folders, U. S. A. oO 
. Also personal itineraries U.S.A. Lv. any day o 
South America (1); Caribbean Islands (J; Mexico 0 
. Independent Tours of Pacific Area— 

Hawaii (1; Japan 0); Australia 0; 

Pacific Circle (Incl. Hawaii-Australia-Japan) 0; 
, Around the World D2. 

| 7. Experts in Arranging Special Interest Tours 
For Small Private Parties 


CHECK CHOICE AND MAIL TODAY... 
Indicate length of vacation and approximate date. 
Por World Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 32.ton'te. Moss. 
VEL, APRIL, 1959 


Saron _- 


By Sea: April in Paris awaits any- 
one who can snitch $859 out of the 
sugar bowl and rush right down to 
his corner travel agency to sign up 
for Consolidated Terminal & Trav- 
el Bureau’s all-expense, 41-day sea- 
borne sojourn that visits eleven 
European countries. This particu- 
lar junket sails from NYC on the 
United States April 9. If that’s too 


early for you to get aboard, never 


fear—the Nieuw Amsterdam sails 
April 24, followed by the United 
States again May 8 and seventeen 
other sailings board such liners as 
the Queen Elizabeth and Liberte 
before the year ends. Minimum 
rates hover around the $799-$939 
bracket and the trips vary between 
35 and 46 days. You'll visit Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Liechtenstein, Monaco, Switzerland 
and France. And don’t fret about 
missing April in Paris. It’s pretty 
nice the rest of the year, too. 

By Seaway: It’s possible to sail vir- 
tually one-third of the way to Eu- 
rope without venturing out into the 
vast Atlantic, providing you start 
from Montreal. Arnold Tours’ 
Grand Tour begins at the French- 
Canadian city June 16 and ends in 
NYC August 11 when the new Bre- 
men docks. In the interim you'll 
see a lot of the St. Lawrence River 
and Scotland, England, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, San Mari- 
no, Monte Carlo, Switzerland and 
France. Classified as Collegiate 
Grade (for $1,256) or Superior 
Grade (for $1,398) , the entire group 
travels tourist class at sea, then splits 
into first and second class travel and 
accommodations on the Continent. 
There is a second sailing, leaving 
July 6, for people who procrastinate 
on the June 16 date, and the Arnold 
people have a grab bag of side trips. 


For added details, write TRAVEL. | 


WANTED: PEOPLE WHO 
ENJOY COMPANY... 
TO JOIN A GROUP 
TOURING 
ROUND THE WORLD! 


You leave U. S. June 26th 
or October 16th. Sensible 
$2655 budget includes 
all expenses for 48 days. 


WHAT ARE YOUR plans for sum- 
mer? What are you doing this fall? 
How would you like to join a con- 
genial group which will be touring 
the world? 

People from all parts of the United 
States are attracted to these Percival 
World Tour Groups. The next group 
is scheduled to assemble in San Fran- 
cisco on June 26th. The fall group as- 
sembles October 16th. Applications 
for membership of both groups are 
being accepted now! 

The groups will be personally es- 
corted by an experienced “Globe- 
trotter.” If you have joined a group 
you will travel through the Pacific 
(seeing Hawaii and the Philippines), 
to Japan. You will visit Hong Kong, 
Siam, India, Egypt, Jordan, Israel, 
Turkey and Greece. You can extend 
your tour right into Europe, too. Or, 
return to U. S. direct from Greece. 


FREE TOUR FOLDERS 

If you are even contemplating a 
World Tour, we urge you to send for 
Harold Percival’s new folder called 
“Your Treasure Chest of Travel.” It 
gives you the full story (including 
itineraries and prices) of Round-the- 
World, Middle East and European 
Tours. Send in this coupon today! 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. T-4 | 
183 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. | 
Please send your “‘Treasure Chest of Travel” | 
booklet giving the full itinerary of your 
Round-the-World Tour, departing June 26th | 
and October 16th to: | 

| 

| 


Name. 
Street. 


Cites Zone State. 


ee elie | 


Pa eae 
be Ass syle 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


ECKENDORF interests have out- 
7 lined plans for this town’s 
first hotel in 28 years—a 2,000- 

room luxury structure straddling 
block from 5lst to 52nd between 
5th Ave. and 6th, its 48 stories to 
contain six floors of office space as 
well as overnight accommodations. 
... NYC Opera Co. starts a mag- 
nificent fresh season March 30 with 
Pulitzer Prizeman (Saint of Bleeck- 
er Street) Gian Carlo Menotti’s 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 6800 Color Slides 


...complete your trip with the 
scenes you-didn't get! 


You are there with Wolfe Hi-Fi slides in living 


color...as good as your own most beautiful origi- 


nals...incomparable scenes of contemporary and 
ancient wonders of the world... restricted interiors 
of cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life... you name the spot, 
we have the slide! Order on approval from 6800 
85mm slides of 75 countries and 1200 stereos 
...keep what you want, return the others. For 
complete 52-page color catalog, including title 
and map slides, send 25¢ (refunded on first 
order). Write for yours today! Stereo catalog free 
if requested, Remember, Wolfe Slides are... 

SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking book-length manuscripts 
of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special 
attention to new writers. For more information, 
send for booklet TL—it’s free. Vantage Press, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 
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Maria Golovin, bills such standouts 
as Street Scene, Ballad of Baby Doe, 
The Scarf—first heard last summer 
at Spoleto’s Festival of Two Worlds 
(TRaAvEL, April, 1958) —N.Y. pre- 
miére of Hugo Weisgall’s S7x Char- 
acters in Search of an Author, widely 
acclaimed Susannah, Marc Blitz- 
stein’s Regina and winding up May 
3 with Wuthering Heights, a new 
work by Susannah’s creator Carlisle 


Floyd which first bows April 9, top ° 


price for all shows but $3.90.... 
Waldorf’s annual April in Paris 
Ball rolls April 10 at only $150 per 
ticket. No dungarees, please.... 
Perhaps because we've just finished 
the intricacies of installing stereo, 
we're late with elation over Audio 
Fidelity records whose unique discs— 
such as The Brave Bulls, Accordion 
de Paris—specialize in those sounds 
you heard abroad so clearly and 
authentically you'll go misty-eyed 
in nostalgia....Benrus has _pro- 
duced a waterproof watch (so what’s 
new?) for only $25.00 (that’s bet- 
ter) with an unprecedented (ah!) 
three-year guarantee, just the thing 
for skindivers or those who merely 
need to time their turn under the 
shower....A little off the tourist 
track at 308 E. 59th, Torino’s is 
large but quiet, truly Italian, in the 
$2.25-$3.25 dinner bracket, outdoes 
other spots at this price with such 
touches. as creating your salad to 
order at your table.... You've got 
from March 27 through May 12 to 
give the kids—and_ yourself—life’s 
happiest lift: viewing stupendous 
feats, death-defying acts and other 
hurry-hurry spectacles only Ring- 
ling Bros., Barnum & Bailey Circus 
still has. Madison Sq. Garden is 
again the site.... Another giant 
show will be the huge exhibit of 


Russta's famed Bolshoi Ballet launches long- 
awaited tour of U.S. with initial performances 
at Metropolitan Opera House April 16 
through May 9. Presented by Sol Hurok with 
American National Theatre and Academy, — 
troupe of some 200 includes Ulanova. 


works by ‘America’s outstanding 
living artists, Art:USA:59, at the 

Coliseum, April 3-19. ... Protestant 

Council has okayed plans for Prot- 

estant Chapel—first at any U.S. air- 

port—to be built at Idlewild.... 

Travel Extras, new outfit with of- 

fices in Prince George Hotel, 14 E. 

28th St., handles tickets for theatre, 

opera, ballet, etc., in foreign coun- 

tries..... Decent gossip note: Con- 

fused by shop-talk of hubby Ben 

Mildwoff, pioneer developer of 

bent-glass techniques for hostess ac- 

cessories and prexy of imaginative 

Glass Guild, wife Lillian checked 

into Museum of Modern Art class 

to learn subject, has friends ditto- 

ing in courses appropriate to- 
spouses’ jobs, so all are now living 
happier than ever after. .. . Exciting ~ 
Ballets Africains moves to Montreal 
for week March 30, ‘Toronto Apr, 6, 
then across U.S. 


‘TRIPLE PLAY’ MATES 


Heading | cast of 6, husband-wife team of 
Hume Cronyn, Jessica Tandy make Triple Play 


of one-actors by Sean O'Casey, Anton 
Chekhov, John Mortimer opening April 15 at 
Playhouse, are caught above in scene from 
O'Casey's Bedtime Story. . 
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| Bermuda. 


DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


dateline... 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


: ERTAINLY the highlight of Ber- 
muda’s 350th Anniversary 


celebrations will be the visit 


of Prince Philip to this ancient 


Colony as the last leg of his round- 


i the-Commonwealth tour, on April 
28-30. The Royal yacht Britannia 


will dock in Hamilton, and Prince 


_ Philip will give a banquet on board 
» for local dignitaries. 
' Kramer 
troupe returns to the Tennis 


The 
professional 


Jack 


tennis 


Stadium for its annual tourna- 


ment April 11-13. Lew Hoad 
| faces Pancho Gonzales across the 
nets, and this year there is the ad- 


dition of Ashley Cooper and Mal 
Anderson, the two young rookies 
from Australia.... Plans for the 
new Bermudiana Hotel unveil a 


_ beautiful glass and steel building, 
| painted with the same pink and 


white theme as the gutted hotel. 


| There will be accommodations for 
| 460 guests, 100 more than previous- 
| ly, a game room complete with tele- 
| vision, and a steam bath near the 
“swimming pool 


and changing 
rooms....T. S. Eliot visited Ber- 
muda recently’ on the Queen of 
When interviewed, the 
Nobel Prize-winning poet, play- 


| wright and essayist let it be known 
| that this was a vacation from work, 
and that he wouldn’t start a new 


mie until his return to London. 
. English craftsmen created beau- 
isi commemoration charms for 


_ Astwood- Dickinson Jewellers as its 
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contribution to the 350th Anni- 
versary, in sterling silver and gold. 

. The Belmont Manor Hotel 
golf course is being prepared for 
the Spring Golf Meeting for men 
and ladies and mixed foursomes 
on April 8 and 9, with Anniver- 
sary Trophies presented. On 
Thursday evenings, entertainment 
will be offered by the Esso Steel 
Band, alternating with the Dublin- 
aires, and once weekly the Talbot 
Brothers boom out their popu- 
lar brand of calypso stylings.... 
There’s always an atmosphere of a 
fairground at the Agricultural Ex- 
hibition at the Botanical Gardens, 
and visitors are invited to attend the 
show April 16-18. . . . Since St. 
George’s Day is on April 23 this 
year, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Trade Development Board 
elected to hold the popular and 
beautiful Floral Pageant then, with 
a New England college junior, Miss 
Catherine Donovan as the Queen 
atop a magnificent float. Business 
concerns, schools, parish arbor so- 
cieties and private individuals all 
enter floats in this annual event.... 
Brightest spot on Front Street 
these days is the new home of 
now 
painted a brilliantly refreshing 
lime, a suitable background for 
the gay, exotic styles fashioned 
by Polly Hornburg. ... The Trade 
Development Board has offered an 
all-expense-paid trip to Bermuda to 
anyone who can give information to 
the whereabouts of the original 
royal charter presented to the in- 
fant Bermuda colony by King 
James I in 1615. 
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BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


EFORE winter, a landing strip 
of Brussels’ International Air- 
port will be ready for the 

jets. . . . Brussels’ Theater de la 
Bourse has been taken over by one 
of the best known artists of the cap- 
ital, Mr. Roland Ravez. ... The 
city of Mons plans a great carni- 
val April 12... . An international 
center of Fantastic and Magic Ac- 
tivities has been founded in Brus- 
sels at 16] Avenue Jupiter. ... Hil- 
ton Hotel for Amsterdam overcame 
Netherlands Hotel Association's 
vigorous protests against the Govy- 
ernment’s loan of 12,000,000 gilders 
to Mr. Hilton. ... Work on Brus- 
sels’ inner boulevards to be con- 
tinued this spring, includes a new 
tunnel at Place Madou as well as 
two underground crossings for 
pedestrians at Porte de Namur 
and Boulevard de Waterloo. ... 
The town of Binche plans to create 
an international Carnival and Mask 
Museum.... Until May 10, the most 
important exhibition of fifteenth- 
century illuminated manuscripts 
ever held will take place in the 
Brussels Palais des Beaux-Arts, to 
celebrate the 400th anniversary of 
the Bibliotheque de Bourgogne 
founded by Philip the Good. Ten 
countries will contribute to the rich- 
ness of this unique exhibition with 
loans from private collections. . 

The County Council of Ypres 
has decided that the famous Cat 
Procession, announced for Feb- 


13 


of “Danish design” 


ruary 22, will be held on May 10. 
. .. Under the title Where -to Go 
for Young People, the Belgian 
Youth Organization has just 


brought out its traditional brochure | 


on International Youth Exchanges, 
in which youths of all countries can 
find an extremely full documenta- 
tion destined to help them prepare 
their holidays. In French and Flem- 
ish, it can be obtained free on re- 
quest from the Service National de la 
Jeuness, 169 rue de la Loi, Brussels 4. 
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COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


HE COMING season will be rich 
AG exhibitions of Scandinavian 

arts and crafts. A great jubilee 
exhibition is, for example, being 
arranged in Halmstad, capital of 
- Sweden’s Halland province, May 
through August. From June 18 to 
July 19, a corresponding show runs 
in Ludyika (Mid-Sweden, not far 
from Stockholm), and from June 
20 to July 31 tourists may visit a 
comprehensive exhibition of Scan- 
dinavian Arts and Crafts at Vad- 
stena Castle (South Sweden on the 
banks of the beautiful Lake Vat- 
tern)... . While Norway possesses 
the best preserved Viking ships of 
Scandinavia at Bygd@ near Oslo— 
Denmark has some of the most ex- 
quisite Stone Age findings of the 
world. The Danish Tourist Associa- 
tion has just published a book 
Stenalderens dyrebare Skatte (Pre- 
cious Treasures of the Stone Age), 
and modern times can hardly dis- 
play more distinguished specimens 


daggers and axes of the Stone Age 
people. ... A number of conducted 
walking tours this coming summer 
go to the most famous ranges in 
Norway, including several glaciers. 
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June 16-26, Swedish State Rail- 
ways has an excursion from 
Stockholm to “The Land of Sun- 
lit Nights” by train. .. . Norway 
this year opens a summer school for 
students, mainly for Americans but 
also for English-speaking youths, 
from other countries. The course, 
for about 200 students, will be held 
at Oslo University from July 2 to 
August 13, and covers a wide range 
of subjects. . .. Georg Jensen silver- 
ware is Copenhagen’s best known 
and most widely famed, but don’t 
forget that several other designers 
and manufacturers offer silver cut- 
lery, hollow ware and other silver 
work of the highest quality. A good 
tip: Before you buy ask the Tourist 
Association for a list of the names 
of Danish gold- and silversmiths and 
have a look at the various patterns. 

. Bergen, Norway’s second big- 
gest town, situated amidst moun- 
tains and facing the Atlantic, 
wishes foreign guests to get well 
acquainted with the local people 
and their customs and traditions, 
so folklore excursions will be ar- 
ranged during summer towards 
this end. Bergen opines: These ex- 
cursions will make you feel as if 
you had been invited to the house of 
a friend to join in a celebration. ... 
North Cape Tours starting from the 
town of Luleaa in the North of Swe- 
den and finishing up in the Nor- 
wegian town of Narvik will take 
place June 20, 22, 27 and 29, for ten 
days each. . . . Tourists who visit 
Copenhagen on festive occasions 
will enjoy the rare sight of bounc- 


ing golden apples on the beautiful. 


water columns rising from the foun- 
tain in the oldest square, Gammel 
Torv (Old Market) , in the center of 
the city... . ‘Flights to the Mid- 
night ane = SAS will this season 
depart from Stockholm June 6, 
10, 12, 13, 17, 19, 20, 21, 24, 26, 
27 and 28. 
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MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


HERE’s A new million-buck 

hotel in Mexico City—the Del 

Paseo, with fourth-floor swim- 
ming pool and fetching view from 
the twelfth-floor restaurant-bar. . 
Mexico is celebrating the 100th an- 
niversary of the death of one of her 
most famous biographers—William 
H. Prescott, an American who wrote 
the unsurpassed History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico without ever setting 
foot in the country. ... The Lur- 
line’s recent visit to Acapulco—only 
one she'll make this year—was good 
enough to call for repeats in future. 
The ship served as a floating hotel 
in port. ...A million pesos for cos- 
tumes and sets went into the cur- 
rent production in the capital of 
Mi Bella Dama—My Fair Lady on 
Broadway. ... Department of Pub- 
lic Works has set 1961 as target 
date for finishing the great Gulf 
and Caribbean Circuit Tour link- 
ing Tamaulipas and Quintana 
Roo. . . . Annual Aztec»Bridge 
Club’s national war will be fought 
May 14-18 in the capital, in case you 
want to kibitz. ... Mexico now has 
its own, bona fide Beautiful Italian 
Film Star—Silvana Pampani, who 
came for the film festival same 
months back and decided to stay 
permanently... . The Mexican Goy- 
ernment wasn’t kidding when it said 
No to operations south of-the border 
by American gambling interests—a 
crackdown in Tijuana put more 
than 70 North Americans in jail. ... 
The recent international cello com- 
petitions judged in part by aging, 
great Pablo Casals in Jalapa, Vera- 
cruz, turned up Luis Garcia Renert, 
a promising young Mexican who 
took second prize. .. . Try broiled 
lobster at the newly-opened Colo- 
nial Hotel in Cuernavaca. . . . 
Trailering to Mexico is on the up- 
swing, with the periodic trailer 
caravans providing much of the im- 
petus. There’s a 357-person caravan — 
swinging throughythe republic right 
now. . . Chatty, pleasant coverage 
of Mexico, its places and mores is 
found in Mexican Life magazine, 
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railroad station, biggest, 


which can be ordered from Uru- 
guay 3, Mexico, D.F., for $2.25 a 
year. ... Mexico’s tasty, light-weight 
beer bubbled off with first prize at 
the 800th anniversary of the Munich 
Fair in Germany. . #. Don’t miss the 
new Mexican-American Institute 
art gallery in the capital’s Hambur- 
go Building. . . . The Mexico City- 
Acapulco superhighway now un- 
der construction will by-pass 
Cuernavaca and eliminate time- 
consuming traffic-snarling in that 
city... . Ultra-modern Buenavista 
newest 
(and most-needed) in Mexico, was 
late to its inauguration, but is now 
finally serving the capital on an effi- 
cient, round-the-clock basis. 
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MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


AYTONA Beach is having a new 
D day in the auto-racing sun via 
a $3,000,000 International 
Speedway. Post-Sebring sports car 
races are skedded for April 2-4... . 
Suwannee River (spelled differently 
than in song) is below par, light 
rainfall in the central part of Flor- 
ida cutting its flow to 80-per cent 
of normal. . .. Cary Grant and Tony 
Curtis have returned to Hollywood 
after dazzling Key West with ex- 
ploits in a pink submarine for a 
movie called Operation Petticoat. 
Area subbed for Philippines of 
World War II... . A movie exhibi- 
tor has financed rehabilitation work 
on one-time home of naturalist John 
James Audubon in Key West. Au- 
dubon Society, named for him, has 
resumed its expeditions for varying 
lengths into the bird sanctuary areas 


of Everglades National Park... . 
- Prices at most Florida resort hotels 


take their second drop in April from 
peak tariff in February. . . . Major 
league baseball teams wind-up 
spring training this month and head 
north. Baltimore Orioles will home 
field it at Miami Stadium from 
March 26 through April 5 in games 
with Kansas City, Miami Marlins, 
Pittsburgh, Phillies and St. Louis 
Cards. . Wax Museum just 
opened a few miles north of 
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Miami city line on Federal High- 
way, featuring life-size wax fig- 
ures and dioramas depicting Flor- 
ida and U. S. history. Ponce de 
Leon, state’s first health-seeking 
tourist, is included, of course... . 
Fabien Sevitsky, after three sensa- 
tional concerts with University of 
Miami Symphony Orchestra, has 
been signed as full-time conductor. 
Guest soloist at Dade and Miami 
Beach auditorium concerts on April 
12 and 13 will be Violinist Berl 
Senofsky. .. . April will be an un- 
official Sean O’Casey month in 
Miami. Coconut Grove Playhouse’s 
production of Triple Play, which is 
composed of two plays by O’Casey 
and one by Anton Chekhov, will 
carry over into April. Univer- 
sity drama department will offer 
O’Casey’s Purple Dust April 16 
through 25. Hume Cronyn and 
Jessica Tandy star in Triple Play. 

. Katharine Cornell and Brian 
Aherne in new Dear Liar, follows 
at the Grove Playhouse. ... Parada 
de Los Caballos (Parade of the 
Horses—in which the animals 
wear the fancy hats) will again 
be the most photographed facet 
of St. Augustine’s Easter fete. ... 
As of this writing 21 flesh-eating 
piranha fish are on exhibit at the 
Miami Seaquarium. They average 
six-inches and have razor-sharp 
teeth. The fish had to be transported 
separately. They will attack and kill 
each other if paired. But the 21 to- 
gether in one tank get along peace- 
fully!. . . . Lerner Marine Labora- 
tory in Bimini now has a fourteen- 
foot saw-fish, captured live on the 
Bimini flats... . You can learn how 
to fly on your vacation now in a 
plan offered by a light plane manu- 
facturer (Piper) and the Palm 
Beach Aviation Flight Center... . 
Males around West Palm Beach 
will be less apt to be mistaken for 
members of Fidel Castro’s Cuban 
army come April 25. That’s the 


date of the Seminole Sun Dance 
festival and the judging date for 
whiskers which have been growing 
since January. .. . Cuba has already 
made a move toward normalcy by 
resuming its spring street festival, 
held on Saturday and Sunday nights 
preceding Easter Week, and re- 
opening of the gambling casinos. A 
few Miami Beach hotels are experi- 
menting with overnight trips to the 
Cuban capital as part of their pack- 
age deals. . . . Car-ferry from Key 
West.to Havana, a six-hour daylight 
sail, is back in business. The 500- 
foot, 500-passenger craft also carries 
125 automobiles (no tank draining 
necessary) on Tuesday and Friday ~ 
morning departures out of Key 
West. Car and driver, $68.50 RT; 
$25.50 RT for passenger without 
car. 
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PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


HE THIRD season of the inter- 
A a eee Théatre 

des Nations, during which 
eighteen countries send the most 
representative examples of their na- 
tive drama, music and dance, is in 
full blast at the Sarah Bernhardt 
Theatre until July 15... . Annabel, 
now Mrs. Bernard Buffet, is trying 
to emulate her good friend Fran- 
coise Sagan by bringing out a novel, 
allegedly based on all their artistic 
and literary friends. Outside of mak- 
ing the scandal columns, the book, 
Like Everyone, was scorned by the 
critics.... Amateur inventors have 
their moment of glory every year 
around this time—April 2 to 13 
at the annual competition of new 
inventions held at the Pare des 
Expositions at the Porte de Ver- 
sailles. This is the 50th year of the 
competition, and there are always 
some riotous, as well as practical, 
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items on display. .’. . Kay Kendall 
arrives from London to begin shoot- 
ing Once More, With Feeling at the 
Boulogne studios, with Yul Bryn- 
ner... . Longchamp track is now 
open for Sunday racing, interna- 
tional yachting regattas sail in 
Cannes from April | to 7 and, also 
in Cannes, there’s an internation- 
al fencing tournament on April 
25.... Masses of tulips are in bloom 
in the Bagatelle park in the Bois de 
Boulogne. . . . Still in the floral de- 
partment, Paris has been chosen as 
the site of an international floral 
_ competition April 24 until May 3 in 
which each nation submits a garden 
depicting a regional theme—at the 
Rond-Point exhibition hall. ... All 
the big dress houses have at least 
one mannequin the image of Bri- 
gitte Bardot: Maya and Carina at 
Heim’s; Turquoise at Dessés’; As- 
trid at Maggy Rouff’s; Daniéle at 
Carven’s. . . . Eleven new rooms, 
consecrated to Napoleon, his life 
and reign, have been opened for 
the public at the castle of Versailles. 

. The government has begun 
work on a ten-billion-franc project 
to build an auto route from Paris to 
the Riviera. . . . French paintings 
from the nineteenth and_ twenti- 
eth centuries, belonging to private 
and public Swiss collections, are on 
display at the Petit Palais the whole 
month....The Antoine Theatre, 
now presenting Nobel prize-win- 
ner Albert Camus’ adaptation 
of Dostoevsky’s The Possessed, 
serves a hot supper to the specta- 
tors in between acts, to encourage 
them to get there on time (8:00 
p-m.).... The Lido, for the first 
time in its history, is keeping the 
same show as last year with changes 
_ only in costumes and backgrounds. 
.,. Queen Elizabeth is among the 
collectors and home-owners who 
have lent furniture, rugs, tapestries 


and works of art to the current ex: 
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hibit of eighteenth-century English 
furniture at the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, dominated by such 
names as Chippendale, Hepple- 
white, Adam and Sheraton. 
Another of those precious ad- 
dresses, jealously guarded, is La 
Petite Chaise, 38 rue de Grenelle, 
where a memorable meal can be 
had, wine and service included, 
for $1.50. The choice of dishes is 
varied, the portions are generous, 
and the atmosphere is intimate and 
cozy. Try the poulet Mentonnais, a 
half-chicken smothered in an olive 
and mushroom sauce. 
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ROME 


By Robert Deardorff 


NYBODY WHO wants to buy a 
A tower every bit as handsome 
as the one that leans so fa- 
mously in Pisa had better hurry to 
Italy. It stands straight up, is lo- 
cated in Mantua, and dates from the 
Twelfth Century. Ask the local real 
estate man to show you the Torre 
della Gabbia. . . . These next few 
weeks here in the capital, the Span- 
ish Steps will be even more beauti- 
ful than usual, as the annual mas- 
sive flower display is set up there— 
a spectacular cascade of color in the 
heart of the city. Exact date depends 
on when the blossoms are ready. 
One of the must sights. ... A name 
to remember: Turiscambio, Via 
Crispi 60. When you change dol- 
lars to lire, you get just about the 
best rate in Rome here, more than 
hotels and most banks give you. And 
if you stay for a while, you can ar- 
range to have personal, as opposed 
to travelers, checks cashed. Central- 
ly located, too. . . . It’s polo time the 
end of the month. Horses and riders 
are already arriving for the swank 
international matches that enliven 


these spring afternoons. . . . Se 
many people are discovering the 
charms of Sardinia another boat 
is being readied to float them 
there from Genoa. When it’s in 
operation, theré will be daily service 
to the island from that northern 
port. ... Motels are finally catching 
on. There’s a new one close to Paes- 
tum. Now, instead of making a spe- 
cial trip from Salerno at sunset or 
sunrise, you can stay overnight there 
and watch a spectacular color show 
as the slanting rays of the sun strike 
the pink marble of ancient Greek 
temples for which the place is fa- 
mous. Up north another has opened 
near the outskirts of Ravenna... . 
In Trieste, try La Bottega del 
Vino, excellent restaurant with a 
fine wine cellar in historic Castel- 
lo San Giusto. At night, dance in 
the same castle at I] Bastione Fiori- 
to, elegant open-air spot. .. . Down 
Naples way a musical novelty—Pro- 
kofief’s Marriage in the Convent 
sung by the San Carlo Opera on 
April 18....In the capital, Wilhelm 
Backhaus is the big name, playing 
Beethoven piano concertos with the 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra April 15_ 
and 19.... When you visit Hadrian’s 
-Villa at Tivoli near Rome, don’t 
miss the museum. Among other 
treasures, it now has an ancient, re- 
cently discovered statue of Venus. 
... Hungry for a charcoal steak? Try 
the Wild Boar’s Head Grill in Via 
Veneto’s Hotel Flora. Hamburgers,’ 
too, and other American specialties. 
.. . For color prints, black and 
white photos, and post cards of 
famous Italian paintings, statues, 


mosaics and monuments from — 


every part of the country, shop 
Photo Anderson, Piazza di Spa- 
gna 6, You'll find one of the most 
complete collections in Italy... .. 
Handsome building, grim memories 
—Castel Sant'Angelo, on the Tiber 
near St. Peters. Two Popes were 
murdered, one starved to death, and 
many other famous folks, including 
Benvenuto Cellini, were imprisoned 
there. From the top of the fortress 
you_have a wonderful view of the 
city... . Want_a straw skirt, straw 
jewelry? You ‘can buy it in Flor-_ 
ence at Lucia, Borgo Ss. Apostoli 4, 
which carries a wide variety of such 
novelties. : 
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TRINIDAD 


By Ricardo Hernandez 


ECHNICAL advisers for Disney’s 

Swiss Family Robinson took 

one look at Tobago and said 
“This is it,” but quarantine laws 
forbid the bringing of certain kinds 
of animals into the island, and film- 
ing will require a menagerie. The 
government indicates though, that 
it will shut one eye, and if all goes 
well production starts in August.” 
The Dave Brubek Four is booked 
for a one-night stand at Jamaica’s 
Carib Theatre, March 10. Other 
big-name entertainers lined up for 
appearances in Jamaica and _ pos- 
sibly Trinidad: oriental dancers 
Sujata and Asoka, America’s Boys’ 
Town Choir, Agnes Moorehead and 
Polish pianist Andre Tchaikowsky. 
... The Duke of Newcastle has tak- 
en over Jamaica’s Caribbean Re- 
sorts Ltd. and ordered repairs for 
the eighteenth-century mansion 
built in 1789 on lands granted by 
Oliver Cromwell to the Blagroves. 

. Don’t worry about getting 
around in Jamaica. A number of 
agencies can take care of that. Chief 
among them, Martin’s. Travel Serv- 
ice and Tours, provides a complete 
intra-island transport network be- 
tween Kingston, the capital, and the 
North Coast resort areas of Montego 
Bay, Ocho Rios and Port Antonio, 
plus tours between the three points, 
as well as Port Antonio and Mande- 
ville. Quickest way to get from 
Kingston to Montego Bay, though, 
is by British West Indian Airways’ 
daily flights. There is also rail service 
between the two points. It’s the best 


and most inexpensive way of seeing” 


the back country. . . . Every other 
week a modern twelve-passen- 
ger Royal Netherlands freighter 
leaves New York for a nineteen- 
day trip to the Netherlands An- 
tilles in the Caribbean. They call 
at three Venezuelan ports and Cu- 
racao. Besides these N.Y. sailings, 
ships of this line leave every week 
from Mobile, Houston, and New 
Orleans to Curacao, and every other 
week to Aruba and Paramaribo. ... 
American Stetson Risdon has 
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_ established a marine headquar- 


ters in half-Dutch, half-French is- 
land of St. Maarten, N.W.I. Visi- 
tors can now get a sightseeing trip 
by water at $2.50 per person and 
moonlight rides in the island’s 
scenic bays at $1.50. For those who 
don’t go near the water there are 
bicycles for rent at $2.00 per day.... 
Visitors to Aruba have been flocking 
to the new cultural centre at Oran- 
jested for stage productions and con- 
certs... . For $3.00, the breath- 
taking bay cruise in San Juan 
Harbor, Puerto Rico, is all yours. 
It lasts an hour and a quarter, start- 
ing every day from La Rade Hotel 
dock at 10:00 a.m. and 11:45 and 
2:00, 2:30 and 5:00 in the afternoon. 
As the runabout passes each monu- 
ment along the old walled city, the 
skipper stops for photos. 
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VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HIS YEAR’S Vienna festival, be- 
TL einning on May 30, will offer a 

very interesting cultural exhi- 
bition quite apart from the musical 
attractions. It will show the history 
of the world-famous Vienna coftee- 
house from its very beginnings, and 
many amusing facts that are even 
unknown to the Viennese, who 
think they are experts on the sub- 
ject. . . . What to do with the chil- 
dren when you want to make difh- 
cult mountain trips is not only a 
problem for the tourist but also for 
many Austrians. The new kinder- 
gartens in Seefeld and Kitzbithel in 
the Tirol have experts who know 
how to make the children happy for 
one or two weeks and how to make 
them forget that they are in strange 
surroundings. Swimming pools, lit- 
tle walks through the woods, excel- 
lent meals and fine accommodations 
are a safe guarantee for that... . 
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One of the prettiest little places 
in the alpine borderland of Sty- 
ria—with excellent bus connec- 
tions to a dozen beautiful peaks 
nearby— is Seewiesen on the foot 
of the giant mountain range 
Hochschwab. Its elevation of 1,500 
meters is moderate and its season is 
really never over. Gasthof Poélzl, by 
far the best in the tiny village, offers 
excellent food as well as beautiful 
views and modern conveniences in 
a unique spot for all who want real 
peace and rest from the busy world 
outside without being completely 
. Austria’s favorite 
sport—soccer—is now being 
played in the Stadthalle with only 
six people to a team. This makes 
watching great fun as it is almost as 
fast as basketball and soon the Vien- 
nese may send their own team all 
over the world on tour.... A visit to 
the beautiful Lippizzaner horses in 
Piber, not far from Graz, is a real 
treat for the horselover. ... A mu- 
sical spring sets in at Salzberg and 
the concerts in Mirabell Castle and 
the concert halls of the lovely town 
will be a living proof... . August 
29 is a date to keep in mind if 
folklore is alluring, as the riding 
festival in Reed in the Tyrol is 
then. The beautiful costumes of 
the peasants and the ribbons on 
the horses will make color films a 
real treat later... . Before this year’s 
Salzburg festival there is yet another 
week of festivities when the great 
Salzburg dome will be reopened in 
all its splendor after being under 
repair in one part or another ever 
since the war. The Austrian Cardi- 
nal and Archbishop Konig with all 
the great bishops of the country will 
celebrate the high festival Mass... . 
Falstaff in the Wahringerstrasse 
in Vienna’s ninth district is one of 
the best and cheapest places to 
eat. You can have all the specialities 
Europe has to offer at incredibly low 
prices in a happy atmosphere. 
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to spread the spirit of An Tostal, 
its familiar springtime welcome, 
throughout the summer season in- 
stead of limiting it to a few weeks 
in May. From August 30 until the 
end of September the brand new 
Festival of Kerry will attract visitors 
to that region. A major attraction, 
still under consideration, might be 
the selection of not one but three 
Roses of Tralee, as Traighli is affec- 
tionately known. One “rose” might 
be a comely young lady from 
America, another from England, 
and the third from Ireland. 

Every six years a month-long 
country fair takes place in Madrid, 
Spain. This is the year, so the live- 
stock and food exhibits will be held 
there May 23 to June 23. That is 
also the height of the bullfighting 
season. 

Sweden has stepped up the num- 
ber of dramatic attractions booked 
for the summer. So Scarlatti’s Jl 
Trionfo dell ’Onore will be staged 
at the lovely Drottingholm Court 
Theatre near Stockholm, July 1-15; 
The Kings in Kungahalla will take 
place in the open air amid the ruins 
of Bohus Fortress at Kungalv July 
4-19; Petrus de Decia, a miracle 
play with music, will be heard at 
Visby on August 15, 16, 18, 20, 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30, and August 3, 5, 7, 9, 
11, 13; and The Road to Heaven 
will be open for business at Leksand 
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Strikingly modern sets 
are characteristic of 
Wagner Festival to be 
held July 23-Aug. 25 
at Bayreuth, Germany. 


during the period from July 17-26. 

Lausanne, Switzerland, will play 
host to visitors to the fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Food Distribu- 
tion June 22-26, at which time new 
developments in food will be dis- 
played. At Zurich, for six months 
beginning April 25, the nation’s 
first Horticultural Exhibition will 
be draped on both sides of Lake 
Zurich, site of the famous Swiss 
International Exhibition in 1939. 
The horticultural show is intended 
to encourage young people and 
homemakers to garden. 

Several years ago when Americans 


- began to swarm across the Atlantic 


to attend cultural festivals of all 
sorts, almost two dozen of these 
events banded together to form the 
European Association of Music Fes- 
tivals. The organization’s headquar- 
ters are at 122 Rue de Lausanne, 
Geneva, Switzerland, while the main 
ticket office in the U.S.A. is at 303 
Lexington Ave., New York,’N.Y. 

Treating the countries in this 
combination alphabetically—thus 
beginning with Austria—the.call to 
culture will be sounded in Vienna 
May 30-June 21 when the ninth in- 
ternational festival takes place. The 
spotlight will be on works of Haydn 
and Schiller. 

The fourteenth Spring Music Fes- 
tival at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
May 12-June 30, will feature Czech 


classic and contemporary opera 
and ballets. Music will be provide 
by the Czech Philharmonic, Russia 
State Symphonic Orchestra, and th 
Prague Symphony Orchestra. 

In Helsinki, Finland, June 6- i 
the ninth Sibelius Festival will ofte 
Sibelius’ seven symphonies and vic 
lin concerto in addition to music ¢ 
other composers. 

Sponsors of the\tenth Pestival C 
Music at Bordeaux, May 19-June | 
have scheduled five performance 
by the London Festival Ballet, an 
two performances of Les Aman 
Captifs, as well as chamber mus: 
concerts and an art exhibit. 

Two days after the final not 
have sounded at Bordeaux, a fe 
tival of symphonic concerts, chan 
ber and sacred music will begin i 
Strasbourg, France, June 5, and co! 
tinue until June 17. 

Beginning July 10 and contin 
ing until July 31, the twelfth Inte 
national Music Festival at Aix-e1 
Provence, France, will be based o 
Haydn’s Jl Mondo Della Luna, Pu 
cell’s Dido and Aeneas, Monteve 
di’s Jl Combattimento de Tancrea 
plus Mozart’s The Magic Flute an 
Cosi Fan Tutte. 

At Besancon, France, Septemb: 
3-13, the Orchestre National de 
Radio Television Frangaise concer 
will be devoted to chamber, sacre 
and symphonic music. 

The Big Four music festivals | 
Germany will be the May Festiy 
at Wiesbaden from May 17 to Jur 
9; the Wagner Festival at Bayreu 
July 23 to August 25; the Mozai 
Strauss, Wagner Festival at Muni 
August 9 to September 9, and tl 
ninth international festival at Be 
lin from September 20 to October 

‘The State Operas of Belgrade ar 
Rome, as well as companies fro 
Bordeaux and Hamburg, will | 
heard at Wiesbaden. A new produ 
tion, The Hollander, will be hea: 
at Bayreuth; and so will Lohengri 
Meistersinger, Parsifal and Trista 
Munich’s program will include A) 
bella, Elektra, Rosenkavalier, Cc 
Fan Tutte and Tannhauser. 

A lone entry from Athens durit 


- August and September will drz 


on the musical and dramatic wor 
inspired by Greek mythology ai 
literature, and be performed in t 
ancient theatre of Herodus Attict 
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‘Hollanders have always played 
eir annual Holland Festival in 
three places: Amsterdam, The 
Hague, and Scheveningen, the sea- 

side resort. Opera, ballet, theatre 

and symphonic music will be heard 
_ June 15 to July 15. Callas is expect- 
_ ed-to sing, Menuhin will play, and 

-Klemper will conduct. 

Florence, Venice and Perugia, in 
_ that order, will attract visitors to 

Italy to hear established cultural 
 conclaves this year. In Florence, the 
May Festival which begins May 7 
is due to last until June 30. Venice 
will put the emphasis on contem- 
_ porary music during September 10- 
_ 30, while in Perugia, September 19- 
October 14, the religious presence 
' in music will be marked. 

_. Spain’s major musical attractions 
will be at Granada June 20-July 4, 
and at Santander from July 28 to 
August 31. 
— Stockholm’s seventh annual fes- 
ie tival will bring to Sweden between 
May 31 and June 13 these out- 
standing attractions: The operas 
Roselinda, Il Trionfo del ’Onore, 
Orpheus and Euridice, Algina, A 
‘ Masked Ball, Die Walkure, Rosen- 
\ kavalier, Wozzek and the world 
_ premiére of Blomdahl’s Aniara. 
| The June Festival in Zurich, 
_ Switzerland, throughout June will 
have Der Ring des Nibelungen and; 
La Verite de Jeanne on its opera 
‘ program, with plays in English, 
, French, German and Italian in the 
_ theatre section. 
_ Visitors to Lucerne, Switzerland, 
_ between August 15 and September 
9 will be able to hear concerts by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
- Swiss Festival Orchestra, the Phil- 
_harmonic Orchestra of England, the 
Lucerne Festival Choir, and the 
_ Philharmonic Choir of London. 
~ At Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia’s tenth 
_ festival of music, drama and folk- 
lore will be staged in the open air 
_ amid natural surroundings. 
Perhaps the best known of Aus- 
tria’s musical events is the Salzburg 
Festival, July 26 to August 31 this 
) year. On the program this year will 
be Orpheus and Eurydice, The 
' Magic Flute, Silent Woman, Cosi 
| Fan Tutte and Julietta. 
_ The popular Casals Festival at 
_ Prades, France, will be staged from 
_ July 4 to July 20. 


Among many spectacles planned by Swiss is 
Montreux's annual fun-filled Narcissus Fest. 


Belgium will hold its thirty- 
second International Industrial 
Fair in Brussels from April 30 to 
May 11. The Procession of the Holy 
Blood takes place in Bruges on May 
4, and the famous Procession of the 
Penitents at Furnes on July 26. 

Denmark’s tenth Royal Danish 
Ballet Music Festival will run May 
17-31 in Copenhagen, as usual. 
There will be seven operas—Iphige- 
nia, La Boheme, Gianni Schicchi, 
Masked Ball, La Cenerentola, Il 
Matriomonia segreto and The 
Magic Flute. Symphony concerts 
will be given by the Royal Opera 
Orchestra, and there will be per- 
formances by the Royal Danish 
Ballet. The National Gymnastics 
Meeting will be at Odense June 5- 
7; the eighth annual Viking Festival 
at Frederikssund June 20-July 5, 
and the American Independence 
Day celebration at Rebild, near 
Aalborg, July 4. 

At Wunseidel, Germany, _ be- 
tween June 27 and August 16, there 
will be performances of King Lear 
and As You Like It. The traditional 
Bach Festival will be presented at 
Ansbach from July 26 to August 2. 

Many of Great Britain’s major 
attractions will take place in or 
fairly near London. For instance, 
The Derby runs at Epsom on June 
3; Trooping the Colour, saluting 
the Queen’s official birthday, is in 
London on June 13; The Royal 
Ascot at Ascot is June 16-19, and 
Lawn’ Tennis Championship at 
Wimbledon is billed June 22- 
July 4. 

In Wales, the International Mu- 
sical Eisteddfod will be heard at 
Llangollen July 5-12; and in Scot- 
land the Edinburgh Festival is 
scheduled from August 23 to Sep- 
tember 12. 

Luxembourgers will stage their 
national pilgrimage to Our Lady of 
Luxembourg on May 3, the danc- 
ing procession to Echternach on 
May 19, an International Industrial 
Fair from May 28 to June 7, and a 
theatre festival at Wiltz from Aug- 
ust | to 9. 

Monaco’s big event will again be 
the Grand Prix Auto Race, this year 
on May 10. 


Norway’s internationally famous 
festival at Bergen from May 29 to 
June 14 will feature the Hague 
Philharmonic, the Festival Ballet, 


Threepenny Opera, Strindburg’s 
Dance of Death, Ibsen’s Ghosts, and 
concerts of church and chamber 
music, Bergen was the home of Ed- 
ward Grieg. Ibsen lived in Oslo. 
There will also be an agricultural 
Jubilee at Oslo from June 11 to 
July 5, an international slalom race 
on the glaciers near Andalsnes on 
June 21, and a national choral fes- 
tival at Trondheim June 27-28. 

In Portugal, the devout will flock, 
as usual, to Fatima for the pilgrim- 
age on May 12-13, and again on 
October 12-13. As St. Anthony of 
Padua was born in Lisbon, his feast 
day is celebrated with tributes to 
all popular saints in mid-June. 
There are parades, fireworks and 
flower shows. 

May is a major month for events 
in Turkey. Youth and Sports Day 
will be celebrated in Ankara and 
Istanbul on May 19, and the folk- 
song and dance event known as the 
Festival of Pergamum will take 
place near Izmir May 24-30. 

Many other special events will be 
held throughout Europe this sum- 
mer, but these highlights should 
prompt you to remember that 
wherever you are on your trip, 
check with the local tourist office. 
There’s probably a stirring spec- 
tacle taking place within a short 
ride—or a short walk. @ 
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LODGINGS FOR A KNIGHT 


my 


CROWN A TRIP TO EUROPE BY STAYING IN CASTLES—INEXPENSIVELY! 


BY SYDNEY CLARK, Dean of American Travel Writers 


LL OVER Central Europe, and to 
some extent in the rest of 
Europe, castles of royalty and 

‘the nobility have been transformed 
into palatial inns for tourists by 
their titled owners, and I use the 
word palatial in its purest sense, not 
‘meaning necessarily huge or grandi- 
ose but with royal atmosphere. It’s 
news, this castle-hopping, and for a 


feature of such glamour and impor-- 


tance it has had astonishingly little 
‘publicity as yet. In fact, I scarcely 
‘believed I could live like a prince— 
‘until I did. But this is now a fact of 
travel and it should be revealed, 
though cautiously, for Europe’s roy- 
al hosts don’t grab at any tourist 
who has the price of a room. 

In many cases, the princes, counts, 
marquises and barons still live in 
these castle-inns, even run them, 
and you may meet these personages 
on even terms, for you are their pay- 
ing guest, though you'll pay delight- 
fully little—often no more than 
$5.00, a day, including meals, in 
lands such as Germany and Austria. 
‘This turn of social history is, of 
course, a by-product of the turmoil 
of two world wars, followed by 
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almost confiscatory tax policies 
which have impoverished, though 
sometimes only relatively, the 
princely and noble families of Eu- 
rope. 

Like transatlantic air travel, a 
taste of castle living on a European 
outing is a postwar feature of im- 
measurably powerful impact, and 
it’s even far newer than ocean-hop- 


_ ping for it has got into its full stride 


only within the last two or three 
years. Thus it was a new experience 
for me in Europe when I was of- 
fered a room where Prince Philip 
had stayed on occasion—Schloss 
Langenburg, in Germany’s lovely 
ridgetop. village of Langenburg in 
Wurttemberg. It lies about seven- 
teen miles west of popular Rothen- 
burg as the falcon flies, but the 
country roads thereabouts don’t go 
like falcons so the place takes a bit 
of finding. But what a place it is, 
when found! Its view down the 
green valley of the Jagst is one of 
those treasures that we cross seas to 
witness. The castle is the property of 
the Prince and Princess zu Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg, each of whom is 
a great-grandchild, by different 


lines, of Queen Victoria, the Prin- 
cess being a sister of Prince Philip. 
They live, with their five children, 
in private apartments in the castle, 
but have set aside one wing as a 
Guest House and the Prince has 
built a rose-garden cafe at the very 
edge of the cliff which is a source of 
special pride. These royal persons, 
as a family, keep their natural pride 
and dignity of station, but they 
don’t hide themselves. 

And what about the cost of living 
like a prince? 

Well, in the latest available all- 
Germany hotel list—but prices may 
have mounted slightly—I find this 


statement: “Single room from 10 
marks; double room from 28 
marks.” A mark is exactly 24 cents, 


so the minimum rate is, or recently 
was, less than $4.00 a day, meals in- 
cluded. But I would strongly stress 
again that paying boarding-house 
rates does not mean that you are 
getting into a boarding-house at- 
mosphere. It takes a bit of doing to 
secure a reservation in a castle like 
this but those who manage it are 
wonderfully rewarded. 
Transferring to the Rhine coun- 
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try, near Cologne, consider Burg 
Auel, a name to write in letters of 
24-carat gold. At tariffs a little high- 
er—but not much—than those of 
Schloss Langenburg, it inducts you 
at once into the essence of noble 
living, for the castle is filled, but 
not overfilled, with sumptuous art 
works, and every bedroom, most 
with modern private baths, is of 
royal elegance. There’s a private 
chapel here where you can get mar- 
ried if you have the urge, and if you 
wish to have a wedding dinner pre- 
pared for you the management will 
print the menu on individual silk 
handkerchiefs for each guest. Burg 
Auel is deep in the country, though 
Jess than an hour’s drive from Co- 
logne or Bonn, and it is surround- 
ed by gardens and forests that are 
laced with chattering trout streams. 
You may have, at any meal, a fresh 
tegenbogenforelle mit zerlassener 
Butter, which is rainbow trout 
swimming in melted butter. A very 


unhappy emperor named Napoleon 
stayed for a bit in this castle in 
1812, on his return from defeat in 
Russia, but your turn now will be 
in a mood of triumph. 
Frankfurt-am-Main is the “Amer- 
ican capital” of West Germany, with 
some 50,000 Americans, all told, 
quartered in the city and its gen- 
eral environs, but in the neighbor- 
hood of this flourishing metropolis, 
only some 40 minutes’ drive into 
the Taunus Mountains area, is one 
of the most notable royal inns in all 
Europe: Schlosshotel Kronberg. 
This palace—for it is definitely more 
palace than castle—is the property 
of the Prince of Hesse, and its royal 
quality is evident the moment you 
enter its massive doors. You find a 
whole series of spacious salons, all 
adorned with period furniture, 
rich Oriental carpets, paintings, 
statuary, even suits of armor. But 
that’s not all. The dining room and 
cafe terraces are royalty’s own self 


and the terraces give on to a vast 
private park which includes a first- 
rate, nine-hole golf course. 

Many other tempting castles in 
Germany are yours to live in, if you 
will, castles such as Burg Jagsthau- 
sen, another Hohenlohe stronghold, 
where Goetz von Berlichingen, Ger- 
many’s sixteenth-century champion 
of freedom immortalized by Goethe, 
was born, and rococo Schloss Soli- 
tude, near Stuttgart, where Schiller 
lived as a youth. There are actually 
more than 100 castie-inns in Ger- 
many alone, where this new trend 
has made extraordinary headway in 
recent years. 

But let’s turn to Austria and see 
where else you can find lodgings for 
a knight. Near almost any gateway 
that you may use in entering this 
Alpine land you'll find one or more 
castle-inns awaiting you with a wel- 
come. Is it by Salzburg that you 
enter, a city perennially popular 
with Americans? There are no less 


Near Coimbra, Portugal's Hotel Palacio de Bussaco offers suites designed for use of kings at about $15.00 daily, “lesser' suites at under $10.00. 


than s?x royal or noble inns within 
or near that city. On the Monchs- 
berg, looming from the center of 
Salzburg, is elegant Schloss Maria 
Theresia, which offers only elegant 
suites, and in the heart of the city 
is the Goldener Hirsch (Golden 
Deer), once the town house of 
Count Walderdorff. A few miles 
outside, you'll find Schloss Fuschl, 
a lakeside castle that was once the 
hunting lodge of the proud prince- 
bishops of Salzburg, and a bit far- 
ther away is Sighartstein, where the 


/ owner, Count Uiberacker, the recog- 


nized leader of Salzburg aristocracy, 
will act as your personal and very 
engaging host. Here you'll have so 
vivid a sense of “belonging” that 


» you'll begin to feel a title taking 


root on your own name. 
If you enter Austria by Bregenz, 
on Lake Constance, you'll find 


“Schloss Hofen in the suburb of 


Lochau overlooking the big lake 
and with glimpses of the Santis 
snowcaps on the Swiss side. Schloss 
Hofen is a blush-pink castle built in 
1743 for the noble family of von 
Reitenau, one of whose illustrious 


_ members was the celebrated Prince- 


Archbishop Wolf Dietrich, who 
played a key role in the making of 
Salzburg. If you proceed by car or 
train to Innsbruck, maybe you'll 


halt at Feldkirch for lunch-in-the 


700-year-old Schattenburg (Shadow 
Castle) or for an evening’s jollifica- 
tion, with peasant dances, in the 
Schattenburg’s lively wine cellar. 
However, this castle has no sleeping 
accommodations for tourists. 
Continue eastward through Vo- 
rarlberg and Tyrol to Innsbruck 
and beyond and you'll find the 
“castle pace” actually accelerating. 
Near Worg]l, which is an hour or so 


east of Innsbruck, a castle-inn of — 


extraordinarily dramatic mien rises 
on one of the Alpine foothills. It is 
Schloss Itter, once the famous Nazi 
prison for French notables, its un- 
willing guests including such per- 
sonages as Premiers Edouard Dala- 
dier and Paul Reynaud, Statesman 


‘Francois-Poncet and General Wey- 
-gand. In 1955, this structure was 


transformed into a luxury inn. 
Schloss Itter looks like an English 
castle in the geometrical-decorated 
style, with crenelated battlements 
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Parador de Ubeda in southern Spain occupies 16th-century castle noted for interior decor. 
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and a tall, square tower etched 
against the sky, but the interior is 
composed of warm and homelike 
suites, each with private bath, fire- 
place and balcony. Its tower rooms, 
served by a valiant little elevator, 
look down 90 feet to the castle’s 
courtyard lawn and terrace. 
Traveling another short stretch 
eastward into the outer reaches of 
Salzburg Province you'll reach an 
establishment that seems to me Aus- 
tria’s ultimate in castle-inns: Club 
Schloss Mittersill. Situated on high 
ground above the Salzach River, 
this marvelous place really is a club, 
and, for once, it is expensive, by 
European standards, though not in 
terms of what it gives you for your 
money. This is a retreat for moun- 
tain rest and for hunting and fishing 
of present royalty and nobles, the 
more solvent ones, and it is person- 
ally run by its titled owners, Baron 
Hubert Pantz and Prince Alexander 
Hohenlohe. When space is avail- 
able, travelers whose credentials 
and passports carry weight with the 
owners may secure accommodations 
by paying temporary club dues of 
$5.00 a day plus the charges for 
room, bath, meals and incidentals. 
Wondering if my little rented car 
could make the steep grade and if 
I could get a room, I drove up to the 
castle’s medieval gateway and en- 
tered the precincts of the place, de- 
termined to try out my luck. On the 
register of life members I promptly 


noted, with a few stabs of appre- , 


hension, such names as Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands, husband 
of Queen Juliana, the Maharajah 
and Maharani of Jaipur, Baron Ed- 
mond Rothschild, Mr. and Mrs. 
Aristotle Socrates Onassis, and then 
—in the midst of the roster—Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest W. Ruegg of Boston 
and Wellesley, my travel agent. I 
pounced on this pair of names and 
exclaimed jubilantly, “I know these 
people.” 

That did it, and I was a temporary 
member of Club Schloss Mittersill. 

The place is really splendid. It 
was first built in the 1100s for the 
Counts of Matrei-Lechsgemund, 
and in 1228 the prince-archbishops 
of Salzburg took it over and named 
it Schloss Engel (Angel Castle) . In 
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the 1500s it was burned to the 
ground, but was quickly rebuilt, and 
in the 1800s passed into the hands of 
the Hohenlohe princess. During 
World War II it suffered a grim in- 
terlude when a Nazi general made 
it his headquarters and for that rea- 
son it suffered considerable damage 
(since repaired) from Allied bomb- 
ing. 

As Schloss Mittersill, each bed- 
room has its individual decor and 
the candlelit dining room is just 
what such a room should be to fit 
the royal picture. In deference to 
the hunting-club character of the 
place, dishes, glassware and ashtrays 
bear the huntsman’s emblem, the 
deer of St. Hubert with a gleaming 
cross between its antlers. The castle 
courtyard, surrounded by a covered 
Wehrgang, or defense walk, where 
crossbowmen and musketeers could 
fire on attackers without exposing 
themselves, is illumined evenings by 
soft, hidden floodlights. There’s an 
old Gothic chapel and there’s a 
Witches’ Tower, where suspected 
witches were kept in a huge iron 
cauldron hung from the ceiling. 
More pleasantly than this, there’s a 
handsome bar where you may bend 
an elbow in company with princes 
of the blood and of finance. There’s 


more to Mittersill but before get-’' 


ting irrevocably trapped by the 
magic of it let’s take at least a quick 
glance at what other countries be- 
sides Germany and Austria are do- 


ing about the metamorphosis of 


castles into vacation inns. 

Holland has eight or ten superb en- 
tries in the castle contest, four of 
the most appealing ones that offer 
accommodations being Castle Oud 
Wassenaar, near the Hague; Castle 
Duin en Kruidberg, near Haarlem; 
Huize den Treek, a mansion of the 
Beaufort family near Amersfoort; 
and Neubourg Castle, owned by 
Count Marchant d’Ansembourg in 
Gulpen, near Maastricht. 

Great Britain has some hundred or 
more castles and palaces scattered 
throughout England, Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland, where, -with time 
to make arrangements, you may 
take lunch or tea, often in the old 
Baronial Hall, though overnight 
accommodations are not usually 
offered. 

France has a multitude of guest-tak- 
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ing chateaux, two of the most glam-, 
orous being Chateau Choiseul at 
Amboise, in the heart of the Loire| 
chateau region, and Chateau de 
Mercues, in Guyenne, near the old 
town of Cahors. | 
Italy has its Villa d’Este on Lake 
Como, once the palace of Caroline. 
of Brunswick, Princess of Wales; its 
lovely Villa Massa in Florence; its 
Hotel Miramar at’ Formia on the 
coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea, a por- 
tion of which used to bea royal villa 
of Italy’s Queen Mother; and of 
course its Hotel Royal: Danieli of 
Venice, once the home of Doge En- 
rico Dandolo, crusader and. con- 
queror. There are lots of others, too, 
but four may suffice here. 
Switzerland has such alluring man- 
sion-inns as La Romantica at Melide 
on Lake Lugano, where_taupe-col- 
ored turtledoves operate a great 
wheel on the lawn by the mere shift- 
ing of their weight. Honeymooning 
couples who stay at La Romantica 
often receive a pair of turtledoves 
from the manager as a present. 
Spain has, among other hostelries of 
noble lineage, its Hotel de la Gavina 
in the seaside village of S’Agaro, on 
the Costa Brava between Barcelona 
and the French frontier. This hostal 
was formerly the palace of a very 
wealthy nobleman, as every piece of 
furniture and every work of art at- 
tests. : f 
Portugal has its Hotel Palacio de 
Bussaco, built as recently as 1905 as 
a summer palace for the (no-longer) 
kings of the Braganca dynasty. This 
palace, designed in the super-exu- 
berant Manueline style, even to a 
big armillary sphere perched atop 
its tower, is so overpowering to the 
senses that the Portuguese govern- 
ment puts it in a class by itself as a 
“monumental” hotel, above de luxe, 
yet even here you may live in one of 
the most royal suites for less than 
$15.00 a day, with meals,,and for 
under $10.00 in a less glittering but 
still luxurious suite. The Bussaco 
palace-inn is within a former royal 
park of great extent and beauty a 
few miles north of the university 
city of Coimbra. 

Since my initiation into the sub: 
ject, I have become increasingly 


captivated by Europe’s roster of 


castle-inns—and I believe you will. 
too. 
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orld War II liberation by Allies. 


NORMANDY 
ANEVV 


BY ISOBEL ARONIN 


Slightly larger than state of Maryland, Normandy will shortly celebrate fifteenth anniversary 


Fite years ago on June 6, American troops thundered onto the Normandy 

beaches and began the battles that were to lead to the end of World War I. 

y The names of Ste-Mere-Eglise, Carentan, St. Lo, St. Vaast-la-Hogue, Arromanches, 
Ouistreham, Caen, Grandcamp, Barfleur and other towns in the department 

of Calvados and Manche became names of battlefields, as did Bayeux, Deauville, Jumieges 
and other sites which heretofore had been stops on a Cook’s tour of Europe. 

Travelers returning to Normandy in 1959 will again find the old tapestry 

, at Bayeux, the Abbaye-aux-Hommes and the Abbaye-aux-Dames at Caen, 
the racetrack at Deauville, the fishing ships at Dieppe, the Cathedral at Rouen. They 

may also see World War II museums at Arromanches and at Cherbourg, and 

reminders of the war in such unlikely places as the wall behind the bar of the Pretty 
Cottage Inn at Colleville-sur-Mer which is given over to charts of the D-Day 

landings. But war relics are only part of the total picture. The bulk of 
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the Normandy travelers are those 
who come to enjoy life, and the 
Normandy resorts are filled with 


happy vacationers and_ children 
born long after the end of World 
War Il. Accommodations range 
from. the plush Normandy and 
Royal at Deauville, which charge 
approximately $5.00 to $13.00 per 
night, to small family hotels in sea- 
side resorts like Carteret, where 
prices run as low as $1.50 per night, 
and the beach lies in a sheltered 
cove with a lighthouse bordering 
the sea. 

The green farm country of the 
northern land of Percheron horses 
and abbeys allows itineraries that 
lead through lush pastures, once 
supply routes for the Red Ball Ex- 
press. Those who look specifically 
for war sites will find St. Lo, the 
point of breakout from the bridge- 
head on July 25, is a new town, re- 
built completely after its devasta- 
tion. So is Carentan, the town that 
lies between Omaha and Utah 
beaches. Fecamp, the old fishing 
port which is probably more widely 
known for its manufacture of Bene- 
dictine, has new hotels, port instal- 
lations and a casino to greet the 
tourist, as well as the familiar land- 
mark of the castle of the Dukes of 


__ Normandy which has survived since 


_ the Middle Ages. 


Dieppe, where the pre-invasion- 


- attempt by Canadians took place, 
has returned to its traditional status 
-as a fishing and commercial port, 
and is an excellent town in which 
to dine on seafood. At St. Vaast-la- 
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Riva-Bella, eastern end of Allied 
beaches, wil! hold water-fete, have 
cross-Channel boat race in July. 


Hogue there are remains of the 
German Atlantic Wall. New houses 
replace the half of Coutances de- 
stroyed in 1944, and at Rouen res- 
torations have been completed on 
the damaged cathedral. 

There are many easy itineraries 
that may be followed through Nor- 
mandy on a roundtrip from Paris. 
One, which covers a total of 453 
miles, leads from Paris to Rouen, 
which has as many associations with 
Joan of Arc as with World War II. 
Thence it goes to Honfleur, Deau-, 
ville, and Cabourg, to the land- 
ing beaches of Omaha and Utah, 
down to Caen and Mont-St.-Michel, 


through Bagnoles-de-l’Orne, a beau- 


tiful spa surrounded by forests, the 
lace-making center of Alengon, and 
Chartres Cathedral, whose mag- 
nificence dominates the Beauce 
wheatlands. It is a journey best 
made by car, but travel agents can 
plan trips using other forms of 
transportation. 

Some choice hotels in these lo- 
calities are the Hotel de la Poste in 
Rouen, the Grand Hotel at Ca- 
bourg, the Hotel Malherbe in Caen. 

Eating may be a particular de- 
light for the traveler in Normandy. 
Mont-St.-Michel boasts La Mere 


Poulard restaurant which legend: 


says has the best omelettes in the 
world. And at the Lutetia in Ba- 
gnoles-de-l’Orne the specialities are 
sole tante marie and neige flambee 
aux liqueurs, the last translated lit- 
erally to snow blazing in liquor. 
Camembert is not only a cheese but 


the name of a town where the cheese — 


is made. The surrounding country- — 


side, like much of Normandy, is rich 
in thick cream, butter and excel- 
lent dairy products. The applejack 
which is called Calvados is found 
throughout the region and enjoyed 
everywhere, in sunny cafés, beside 
farmhouses, in city hotels. 

Normandy is a place to be taken 
slowly. The crafts of the apple- 
grower, the fisherman and the weay- 
er of Alencon lace have continued 
despite devastations from Richard 
the Lion Hearted, Henry V and 
other warriors as well as the invad- 
ers of recent times. It is a good area 
for a tourist with a camera. There 
are massive monuments, skies that 
change color momentarily, French 
children running through villages, 
tobacco shops, plump women, pop- 
lar trees on brilliant hills, flowers 
and horses in gentle fields. There is 
the curious relief called The Dance 
of Death in the cloister of the Saint- 
Maclou church in Rouen, and the 
houses where Flaubert and Guy de 
Maupassant lived in an area be- 
tween Dieppe and Le Havre. 

Le Havre, which is near enough 
to Deauville to be seen from the 
beach, is a new city. rebuilt tn con- 
crete by the late Auguste Perret. 
Lisieux, to the south, has old tim- 
Bered houses and a native charm 
aside from its interest as the shrine 
of Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus. 
Etretat, with its colorful fisherman's 
quarter, attracts artists on week- 


ends. The estate of Cleres, north of - 


Rouen, invites nature-lovers with 
one of the world’s most magnificent 
private collections of animals and 
birds. . 

There are patchwork fields in 
Normandy, the impressiveness of 
which is best appreciated by those 


who have flown over the region on — 


their journey into France. There 


are canals with barges, rivers for 


fishing and some small lakes, often 
with castles in the middle of them 
like the old Chateau of O near 


Argentan; There are also forests 


and areas of peaks and valleys that 


would not be, expected in such 


terrain. Oné small triangle near 
Thury-Harcourt has earned itself 


the name of ““Nouman Switzerland.” 


At Mont-St.-Michel, the tides that 
rush like a galloping horse across 
the sands have earned a world-wide 
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reputation. There is another strange 


phenomenon of water at Caudebec- 
en-Caux where the Seine clashes 
with: the incoming ocean tide to 
form the startling disturbance 
known as mascaret. 

It has been said that in Normandy 
the traveler can see a microcosm 
of all of France. Great art is shown 
in museums, industry thrives in the 
port cities, costumed processions 
march through villages on fetes and 
holidays. Intellectuals gather in 
Rouen, which has a student life of 
its own. Sunbathing and casino en- 
tertainment in Deauville are equal 
to Cannes, and the town also has 
yachting, polo and other outdoor 
sports. Springtime in Normandy 
may be as intoxicating as spring- 
time in Paris. Shopping may be for 
the aforementioned lace, cheese, or 
cider, for wrought-iron work made 
in the region, pottery and ceramics 
which have been crafted since the 
Gallo-Roman period of history, 
and copperware. 

Normandy is an English-speaking, 
tourist-conscious area, and there are 
nearly always guides available to 
take you to even the more remote 
abbeys built by the other Normans 
before they invaded England. Yet 
the heartlands are still uncommer- 
cial. You can discover the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame at Sees—one 
of the first attempts of Renaissance 
architects, which fell apart and had 
to be buttressed up later—or the 
horse-breeding farm at Le Haras du 
Pin with a feeling that you tread 
new tourist paths. If you shun 
guides and walk along, Normandy 
is one of the best areas to see the 
France of small cafés, the elderly 
gentlemen who come to spas for 
their health, and the family on va- 
cation grouped around the hotel 
dining room table. 

D-Day commemorative ceremo- 


nies will be held at nearly all the 


landing beaches, and will be attend- 
ed by official representatives of the 
governments of France and the 
United States. Participating will be 
local French veterans’ groups, simi- 
lar to such organizations in the U.S. 
There are usually no formalities for 
viewing the ceremonies. Returning 
veterans who wish a more active 
part in the proceedings may speak 
to their travel agents about the pos- 


Deauville's beaches, racetrack, top 
hotels make it Normandy's most 
popular goal for French, visitors. 


sibility of contacting a French vet- 
erans’ group before making the trip. 
Ceremonies will be held in Paris 
on June 6, again with official repre- 
sentation from both governments. 
Among U.S. organizations you may 
wish to contact for specific needs 
is the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, 20 rue Quentin- 
Bauchart, in Paris, which has charge 
of the monuments and ceremonies 
that are planned. 

There are many ways to travel to 
Normandy for the D-Day anniver- 
sary. One is, of course, as a private 
individual or family. Another, 
which in addition to its other bene- 
fits offers reductions in costs, is to 
travel with a group, either a regu- 
lar organization or an informal 
gathering of friends. Many savings 
in hotel and transportation rates 
are given in France for numbers of 
people traveling together. As an 
example, the French National Rail- 
roads offers discounts of 30 per cent 
for ten or more people, 40 per cent 
for 25 or more. Some agency tours 
specifically include Normandy as 
part of an over-all itinerary, or 
allow independent action in Europe 
which may be used for side trips to 
Normandy. ; 

Other less solemn observances 
than those of D-Day may be attend- 
ed by the traveler to Normandy 
during the remainder of the year. 
May 16-18 sees the first fetes and 
galas in Deauville and its quieter 
neighbor, Trouville. On May 18 at 
Honfleur there is a great pilgrimage 
of sailors to the shrine of Notre- 


Dame de Grace in one of the prov- 
ince’s most picturesque and moving 
fetes. Rouen honors Joan of Arc 
May 25, and at the end of June 
and the beginning of July Alencon 
holds a folk-festival whose main fea- 
ture is a parade of flowers. Dieppe 
sponsors an international dog show 
on July 5, and in the first two weeks 
of July Cabourg plays host to an 
international pigeon-shooting con- 
test. 

Normandy, with the rest of 
France, will join in festivals and 
fetes on July 14, Bastille Day, the 
national holiday of France. On July 
28 at Granville there are costumed 
processions and semi-religious rites 
performed blessing all those who 
earn their living from the sea. In 
the same month Dieppe hails the 
French art of duelling with an in- 
ternational fencing tourney; Deau- 
ville has the world’s polo champion- 
ship; Ouistreham, the town next to 
the beach of Riva-Bella, once the 
easternmost point of the American 
landings, is one half of a two-way 
cross-Channel boat race. Among the 
events. in Normandy in August 
are the sale of yearlings at Deau- 
ville and a folklore fete at Pont 
d’Ouilly. 

Whether you are returning to see 
Normandy anew alter your war 
days there, or desirous of seeing the 
resting place of a beloved one or 
visiting the area for the first time, 
you will surely find this splendid 
section of France a great enrich- 
ment to your experiences and 
memories. 
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BY MALCOLM MCTEAR DAVIS 


PAIN IS NO country to tack onto 
& your travels as an afterthought 
for a two-day stopover. With 
194,232 diverse square miles—more 
than Maine and California togeth- 
er—it demands your full vacation 
attention, or certainly the major 
part of it. So it took us ten tries at 
an itinerary before we reluctantly 
relinquished alluring alternatives 
and settled for a sensible stay in 
Madrid anda sojourn south through 
Andalusia. That seemed a fair sam- 
ple of Spain to anyone, like us, 
hedged in by the usual time limit. 
Not to cut into that calendar any- 
more than necessary, we toasted the 
Wright Brothers and trotted around 
to Trans World Airlines. A round- 
trip run from New York to Madrid, 
with stopover privileges at such 
points as Lisbon and the Azores, 
calls for $835.20 first class, $505.80 
in Economy beginning April 1. We 
promptly got ourselves ticketed for 
the latter, or sandwich, set on a 
TWA Super-Connie Jetstream 
giant. And although we confess in- 
itial forebodings about this budget 
bracket, we’re happy to report our 
experience with it extremely pleas- 
ant—at least, it was via i TWA. 
Those Economy seats were much 
more comfortable than we'd ex- 
pected and actually tilt back far- 
ther for restful reclining than 
chairs on the 707 jets, strangely 
enough. In general, the attitude of 
Economy fliers, promptly pulling 
out folding slippers and other per- 
sonal comforters, is happily not one 
of depression at their low caste but 
of winking wisdom at saving enough 
on the transatlantic trip to pay for 
their stay abroad, which balances 
out almost perfectly if the destina- 
tion is Spain where prices are in- 
deed on the rise but still far below 
costs in many other lands. 
With profitable pauses (see ac- 
- companying “Economy Aids’ box) 
‘in the Azores and at Lisbon, this 
particular TWA flight still reaches 
Madrid at 8:00 a.m. by the local 


clock leaving ample time to clear | 


customs—a rapid process although 
preceded by an array of forms to 
fill—get settled in your rooms and 
still start your initial sightseeing. 
- From Barajas airport, by the way, 
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each line operates its own bus into 
town. Knowledge of that little op- 
erational procedure, which travel 
writers and guidebook authors typ- 
ically ignore, may well save you 
from considerable confusion as you 
stand in a strange environment won- 
dering how to reach your hotel. 

At TWA’s downtown terminal, 
eager hands transferred our luggage 
from bus to taxi, which swiftly sped 
us directly to the Palace Hotel 
where, before we could say “muchas 
gracias,” suitcases were swept into 
our modernly decored accommoda- 
tions, and room service responded 
with our request for a tray of re- 
freshments before we had our coat 
off. This whirl of Teutonic effi- 
ciency had us peek quickly out of 
the window to make sure we hadn't 
arrived in Frankturt. But in Madrid 
and elsewhere, hotel and restaurant 
service was reasonably rapid, planes 
and trains left on time, and peo- 
ple—such as a driver we later hired— 
startled us with appearances punc- 
tual to the precise minute. We can’t 
believe the whole country re- 
geared itself just for us, and are 
forced to conclude that Spanish 
lethargy, like British coldness and 
American vulgarity, 1s 
myth, dear to the heart of some 
travelers. Possibly the touted na- 
tional disregard of clocks stems 
simply from Spain’s own ideas of 
mealtimes which tourists, however, 
should be able to accept easily. 
Lunch starts around 2:00 p.m.—far 
better than noon for active sight- 
seers—and dinner is most fashion- 
ably after 10:30 p.m., but everybody 
cheats around 6:00 p.m. anyway 
with coffee and cake. For that mat- 
ter, we saw plenty of average cafés 


packed at 8:00 p.m. with Spaniards 


while Americans idled around, 

hungry, until they could arrive 

more properly at posher places. 
One posh place not to miss, 


though, is the renowned Palace Ho-.. 


tel. Rates range upward, way up- 
ward, from about $10.00 single, 
$12.50 double, daily, and all rooms 
include bath. There’s a 25 percent 


addition for any air-conditioning ~ 


and the usual fifteen percent tax 
tallied at the end of your stay, plus 


a small but required Tourist Tax. - 


another 


editor’s 
report: 


Although Europe’s largest hotel, 
the Palace. has quiet rooms and the 
entire atmosphere is tasteful and 
dignifiedIts cocktail lounge is as 
cosmopolitan as any on the Conti- 
nent, and a prime meeting place for 
residents and visitors alike. Service, 
of course, is merely matchless. 

Across a sweeping circle center- 
pieced by the impressive Neptune 
Fountain, which the Palace partly 
faces, is the great Prado Museum, 
convenient for frequent forays as 
no single visit to this gallery of 
masterpieces could ever suffice. 
Crammed with paintings by Velaz- 
quez, Murillo, El Greco, Goya and 
other greats, the whole warrants ob- 
taining a floor plan to steer you to 
specific rooms and exhibition group- 
ings. A short walk away is multi- 
acred Retiro Park where, possibly 
beside the lake overlooked by a 
tremendous monument dedicated 
to King Alphonso XIJ, you might 
contemplate the artistic achieve- 
ments of Spain so recently viewed 
at the Prado. 

Although the Royal Palace, its 
Library and Armory adjunct con- 
stitute the second great site to in- 
spect in Madrid, its setting, with 
a view of the Guadarrama Moun- 
tains 40 miles in the distance, is also 
an important part of the morning’s 
pleasure. Don’t hurry through the 
garden square in front of the Pal- 
ace, either, as the line of eighteenth- 
century statues and the rear of the 
Opera House—still not open after 
years of “refurbishing’’—is worth 
more than casual viewing. Equally, 
the five-minute walk from the Pal- 
ace to the historic Basilica of San — 


- Francisco El Grande—with price- 


less paintings, especially by.Goya— 
takes you across the Viaduct for 
consequent rooftop vistas. These 
somewhat unclassifiable views are 
as important an aspect of sightsee- 
ing Madrid.as any check-off of 


4 
Solemnity of religious sites such as Valley of 
Fallen, fury of bullfight spectacles are dis- 
tinct examples of Spanish emotional extremes 
found equally gripping by American visitors. 
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SAMPLING SPAIN 


From nearby hotel, El Escorial of Phillip II 
looms in full impact of towered vastness. 


churches and museums. Just take 
taxis from point to point and you'll 
miss the whole mood of Madrid. 
Its color and* vibrancy surpasses 
New York’s along the broad and 
busy Alcala and shop-lined Ave- 
nida de Jose Antonio, its stir at the 
Puerto del Sol equals London’s 
Piccadilly, its splendid sidewalk 
cafés vie with Paris as vivacious 
vantage points. Stroll Madrid and 
you are one moment surrounded by 
history’s calm facade known as the 
Plaza de la Mayor, and next con- 
mingled with today’s hubble bubble 
amid the nearby Rastro’s hawking 
of bargain wares from scores of 
open stalls. In few world capitals 
do the streets and squares them- 
selves take such impressive prece- 
dence over compilations of “‘sight- 
seeing musts.” 

_ That doesn’t mean you should 
skip the Goya Pantheon or not visit 
those museums of strongest per- 


sonal interest among some 25 im-— 


portant ones from Modern Art to 
Pharmaceutical, but to catch a typ- 
ical collection of a volatile Madri- 
lenos expressing their present-day 
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From Carretera de Circunvalacion, Toledo's 
tall cathedral, left, Alcazar, right, crest city. 


From lake edge in Madrid's Retiro Park, 
statued memorial adds to beauty of scene. 


personalities you should unques- 
tionably attend a bullfight, prefer- 


ably at the big Plaza de Toros. We’ 


won't Hemingwaylay you with all 
the esoteric intricacies. Americans 
turn away or turn aficionados when 
that vaunted moment of truth ar- 
rives and blade meets bull. We 
turned green. Confronted, however, 
by ceremonial parades, trumpeted 
fanfares, glittering costumes and the 
roar of 25,000 excited voices as a 
black beast lurches into this circle 
of frenzy in spirited search for its 
two-footed foe, you succumb to the 
power of sheer spectacle. This 
unique remnant of Rome’s Colos- 
seum cruelty is unforgettable, and 
surely essential to understanding 
Spain. And don’t fret too much 
about shady and sunny sides—an 
apparent American obsession. By 


the time the six fights are finished, | 


there’s only a small arc of the a arena 
unshaded anyway. 

For those who prefer toro present- 
ed as boeuf, Madrid’s countless 
cafés have their own mementos of 
truth. For a lengthy lunch on the 
wide and wonderful Paseo de la 


Castellana, take to the terrace of — 


the Fenix Hotel with its garden 
surroundings and gourmet specials, 
or pick any likely spot on Jose 
Antonio such as Molinera. In the 
evening, we think you might also 
enjoy the inexpensive informality 
of Hogar Gallego at Plaza Coman- 
dante Las Morenes. Many visitors 
exclaim over ancient Botin or Las 
Cuevas de Luis Candelas, both on 
Cuchilleros just off historic Plaza 
de Mayor, but the tour-bus groups 
and the slightly forced decor of 
these authentic Old Madrid estab- 
lishments drove us to nearby El 
Pulpito, a tiny delight right on 
Plaza Mayor where suckling pig 
et al came to only about $2.00—and 
although the menu is in three lan- 
guages, the only English we heard 
was our waiter’s in response to our 
attempt at Spanish. Also typical but 
inexpensive is Meson de San Javier, 
near the City Hall at Calle Conde 
3, where diners may well commence 
impromptu songs in honor of some 
family festivity. 

Almost all the major hotels, and 
especially the Palace, have excel- 
lent dining rooms, but for that 
ultimate evening out reserve a 
table at WHorcher’s, one of the 
world’s most distinguished restau- 
rants. Otto Horcher himself may 
gently steer you through the. dis- 
tinctive array of great wines and 
superb specialities, perhaps despair- 
ing, as he did with us, over your 
choice of entrée, and suggesting 
instead some incomparable prepa- 
ration followed by an equally cre- 
ative, delectable dessert. And we 
dined at this élite showplace for 
around $6.50—our best swank din- 
ner deal this side of Austria. 

Madrid’s nightclubs, ignoring 
everyone’s late start for dinner, close 
at 1:00 a.m.—2:00 Saturdays—but 
they are well under par for Europe 
even at best. Outside the city lim- 
its, all-nighteries operate, the most 
recommendable we discovered be- 
ing suburban Villa Rosa, a breeze- 
swept beauty spot swirling with 
song, dance and open-air entertain- 


' ment. 


Turning in early, we dutifully 
arose one morn and excursioned to 
El Escorial, abétt 30 miles from 
Madrid and site of Philip II’s stu- 
pendous Palace-Monastery billed 
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_as the eighth wonder of the world, 
a designation with a slightly fa- 
miliar ring to anyone reared in the 
shadow of Georgia’s Stone Moun- 
tain, which credits itself the same 
way. No pile of scarred rock, how- 
ever, El Escorial is a gigantic struc- 
ture completed in 1584 and con- 
taining church, chapels, cloisters, 
courts, royal chambers, crypts and 
their expected appurtenances from 
tapestries to statuary—all, of course, 
priceless. Thoroughly drab outside 
and often equally dull along end- 
less gray corridors, the immense 
rectangle takes about three hours to 
explore from Philip’s ascetic cell 
to the library’s incunabula. It may 
be heart-thumping history to the 
Spanish and a treasure house for 
well-trained tourists but for us it 
was all a foot-blistering bore, senti- 
ments that brought momentary 
praise for frankness from a fellow 
prisoner huddled with us behind a 
guide but which will probably get 
us burned in olive oil by others. At 
any rate, we fled benumbed to the 
high-perched Felipe II Hotel from 
whose pleasant terrace E] Escorial 
looks great in towered splendor 
below. : 

Soothed by this inn’s charming 

_ atmosphere, we drove off in search 
of La Valle de los Caidos—The Val- 
ley of the Fallen. Nobody knew 
where La Valle de los Caidos was, 
but when we said simply, “Franco's 
tomb,” they pointed immediately. 

About four miles down a side- 
road from Escorial, the Valley had 
been open to the public only a few 
days when we wheeled into its 
46,000-acre domain, after paying a 
$1.00 entry donation, and drove an- 
other five miles along its winding 
Way of the Cross to the parking 
area beside an outdoor esplanade 
capable of containing 25,000 peo- 
ple. Gargantuan is about the short- 
est word to describe this unprece- 
dented monument. Though far from 
finished after sixteen years of labor, 
an underground church—853 feet 
from entrance to altar—was already 
studded with painted, sheet-metal 
statues, and its 134-foot-high dome 
glittered with elaborate mosaic. 
Suspended over a circular altar is 
a magnificent carved crucifix, and 
just beyond is an unobtrusive door 
that leads to an elevator which will 
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hoist visitors up through the 492- 
foot cross that surmounts the rock- 
cragged hill into which the church 
has been hewn. Huge statues stand 
at the base of this cross—which you 
can walk up to for a long view to- 
ward Madrid if you wish. Other 
great carvings rest above the church 
doorway, and behind all this is a 
sprawling Benedictine monastery 
where you.can recuperate with re- 
freshments. Staggering in concept, 
its colossal cross a compelling eye- 
lifter from all angles, the vast Val- 
ley of the Fallen, not yet in many 
a guidebook, is already an impera- 
tive item on European itineraries. 
It will surely be added to Escorial 
excursions, and its size alone ranks 
it with such world wonders as the 
pyramids. 

On your way back to the capital, 
don’t just zip through Escorial. It’s 
a not unattractive village whose 
little charms, engulfed by the pon- 
derous Palace, merit a weekend 
stay by many Madrilenos. And driv- 
ers may no longer cope with cork- 
screw turns through the mountain 
pass between Escorial and Madrid 
if a promised new road is actually 
completed for this summer. 

Spain’s best highway is probably 
the one that stretches straight and 
smooth toward Toledo, 70 kilo- 


meters south of the capital. And 
you'll never regret taking it. More 
than any other town in the land, 
Toledo summarizes Spain from 
Rome’s first imprint to the scars of 
the 1936-39 Civil War. One full day 
is the minimum needed to savor 
this historic span. 

Explore the shell-pocked rooms 
and deep hide-out caverns of the 
Alcazar, cresting the town’s highest 
point, and you first sense Toledo's 
admixtures in this Roman fortress 
restored by Spanish kings and vir- 
tually demolished, in a 70-day siege, 
during the Civil War. Another res- 
toration is underway. And from 
there, you can walk down through 
Toledo’s narrow streets to a score 
of important and impressive sites— 
but check their admittance hours 
(usually 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., 
3:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m.), another 
reason for allotting more than one 
of your travel days to Toledo. 

Foremost, of course, is the cathe- 
dral, the most enthralling church 
we have ever seen and we sometimes 
feel we’ve padded into almost every- 
thing beneath a spire. Truly mag- 
nificent statuary seemingly floats up 
the walls to the high reaches of the 
roof, E] Grecos and Goyas abound 
between unparalleled stained-glass 
splendors, and the Great Chapel is 


ECONOMY AIDS FOR AIR TRAVELERS 


Pee sneers by some syndicate scribes, the general public has enthu- 


siastically acc laimed Economy Class by air, adding to the big savings 


with spritely inventiveness. A woman across from us. 


for example, em- 


bellished her sandwich serving by extracting foil-wrapped brownies from 


her pocketbook— 


plus a small thermos. 


As for those triple-seat rows, prob- 


ably not even Raymond Loewy could devise a method of getting from win- 
dow to aisle without awkward entanglement with others, so if this inside slot 
is personally repellent, all you have to do is check in early enough to select 
an outside spot or the two-seater side as TWA lets you pick your position 
before boarding. Another tip: beat even the early birds and choose the first 
seats up front, then revel in extra spaciousness with no one tilted back ahead 


of you. Although TWA has non-stop New York-Madrid service, we slyly 
booked a flight that halted at the Azores and then Lishen en route to Madrid. 


A platoon of pleasure seekers stepped off in the islands—and your luck might 
equal ours—so we stretched out for the rest of the night in luxury comfort 
across the space so fortuitously vacated. Economy Class evaporates at the 
first touchdown on the Continent, so immediately after take-off from Lisbon 
we were served a hot, ham-and-eggs breakfast just as if we’d paid tourist 
fare. Such pointers, from those brownies to that breakfast, are among the 
ideas adaptable Americans are using to enrich Economy travel. And TWA 
personnel, plumping pillows and unfurling blankets in-between sandwich 


servings, cheerfully join you in helping turn these low-fare flights into 
high-flying fun. 
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SPAIN 


as stunningly rich in decorations as 
the choir stalls are in uniquely 
wrought carvings. Started in 1227 
but unfinished until 1493, Toledo’s 
cathedral would alone be worth a 
trip to the town, and we suggest you 
first tread through, quietly goggle- 
eyed, and then return later, hiring 
a reliable guide for the deluge of 
details, dates and other data about 
specific railings, reredos and riches 
that most interest you, particularly 
items in the incredible treasury. 
Move slowly—the many side chapels 
alone are crammed with great 
works. Not only Spanish but Flem- 
ish, Italian and other artists devoted 
their lives solely to these church 
embellishments. No matter what 
your own beliefs, these miracles of 
talent will mark your memory in- 
delibly. 

Directly across from the cathe- 
dral is the Archbishop’s Palace and 
adjacent Town Hall, forming pleas- 
ant, almost dainty, relief after the 
somewhat thunderous power of the 
church interiors. 

Don’t bypass the beautiful little 
church of Santo Tome. Although 
this fourteenth-century structure 
has an El Greco some rate as the 
greatest of his works, remember to 
view the painting over the altar 
which, to us, is equally as fine and 
possibly more moving. There’s a 
three-peseta charge, by the way, to 
enter Santo Tome, a petty point no- 
body ever seems to sew up in ar- 
ticles. Insignificant alone, it adds, 
however, to the pocketful of pesetas 
travelers need for entering Toledo’s 
sites. 

El Greco’s house, somewhat ex- 
tended by a museum gallery, con- 
tains some twenty paintings by the 
master and a few by Velazquez and 
Murillo, all of inherent interest, 
but the residence itself commands 
attention too, with its old furniture 
and two-story arrangement of six- 
teenth-century architectural design. 
Be sure and stroll out through the 
patio gardens for a bonus view of 


Toledo’s countryside. Aside from . 


the great paintings, we idled away 
about an hour just enjoying the 
lovely setting of the home. 
Wandering farther, past the con- 
tinual cluster of souvenir shops, 
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we checked our way through the 
usual list each traveler has—the Syn- 
agogue, the Hospital of Santa Cruz, 
etc.—but feel the Gothic church of 
San Juan de los Reyes of particular 
note as well as the view from in 
front of it—across a valley to the 
Sierra de Gredos, taking in the five- 
span Puente de San Martin. And 
we recommend a halt at the Beaux 
Arts factory, although we find no 
mention of it anyplace, where you 
may be shown through its work- 
rooms crammed with reproductions 
and striking originals by local] art- 
ists. It’s across the street from the 
Church of Santa Maria la Blanca— 
if memory holds true. 

When all doors are bolted at 
1:00 p.m., head for Plaza De Zoco- 
dover. Because so many points of 
tourist interest are well away from 
this city core, you may have gar- 
nered the impression that the town’s 
pace is country-like. Sit at a side- 
walk cafe in Zocodover and you see 
a new, tempestuous Toledo. Buses, 
trucks and giant American cars 
honk fretfully around the jammed 
circle whose center is filled with 
open or awninged bazaars display- 
ing enough pottery and ceramics to 
fill every U.S. living room. Vendors 
of ornate Toledo steelwork—knives, 


scissors, paper cutters, earrings and 


whatnots—dicker with customers be- 
side other heaps of varied goods, 
Tour buses push in for their brief 
gapings. French vacationers dis- 
mount from their cycles and ignore 
the policeman’s directional ges- 
tures. Americans click cameras. And 
someone with a Swedish accent asks 
if you know the Spanish for “Bring 
the check, please.” This polyglot 
circus is one of the most intriguing 
we've viewed north of ‘Tangier, and 
we once sat regarding it for two 
solid hours in unstinted fascination. 
And over all, unnoticed by prac- 
tically everybody, is a blue and 
white sign high on one side of the 
square that reads “Calle Toledo de 


Ohio.” Well, two residents couldn’t. 


explain it either. 

You can’t sit too long in crowded, 
zesty Zocodover, though, because 
late afternoon is an admirable time 
to drive along the bluffs across the 
Tagus River for striking vistas of 
Toledo. At a couple of the prime 


projection points, there are, of © 


course, rustic Coke stands but they 
can’t detract from the panoramic 
perfection of Toledo tiered above 
its encircling river, And the shifting 
perspective of the town along this 
winding four-mile drive through 
olive-treed countryside regularly 
puts your foot to the brake to regard 
fresh angles, so allow ample time 
for the trip, Motorists should check 
their routing carefully, however, as 
the Carretera de Circunvalacion 
does not completely gird the town. 
In true travelogue style, we turned 
tearfully away in the sunset, blithely 
rolled down the road and across 
Puente San Martin—and conse- 
quently had to drive right through 
town, the one thing we’d vowed to 
avoid. Having tish-tished Americans 
edging their autos along the narrow 
alleys of Toledo, there we were 
squeezing past loaded burros, facing. 
Spanish trucks midway down tiny 
lanes and hearing happily inde- 
cipherable mutterings from startled 
citizens as we blared for clearance 
through a pedestrian-packed street 
six-feet wide. If you first park near 
the Alcazar when you visit Toledo, 
when you leave for the drive around 
town, motor from Alcantara Bridge 
to Puente San Martin, then retrace 
your route to Alcantara—Toledo is 
centainly worth a second look from 
the Carretera de Circunvalacion— 
and you are ready to swing back out 
the way you came from Madrid, 
eliminating this crosstown catas- 
trophe, 

Eventually back in the capital, 
we did, of course, a modicum of 
shopping, particularly liking famous 
Loewe’s on Jose Antonio for high- 


~ quality leather and Artesania, at 


Calle Florida-Blanca 3, for miscel- 
lany, but mostly we strolled through 


the ancient lanes behind Plaza May-_ 


or or just contentedly sat outside a 
cafe watching traffic sweep along 
Antonio or Alcala, all preconcep- 
tions of Spain and the Spanish 
shattered and replaced by such 
little-heralded business bustle and 
the deep emotionalism of the people 
tempered by their pleasant dignity. 

Now, stirred by this sample 
of Spain, we were ready for the 
South. @ 


In May: Eying Andalusia 
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BY LEWIS M. ALLEN, JR. 


HE ROAD FROM Florence south 
Ts Rome is 185 miles and can 

be covered in less than a day. 
Many tourists, therefore, stop in 
Siena for lunch and a quick look at 
the unique candy-striped cathedral, 
the lovely shell-shaped- Piazza .del 
Campo dominated by the towered 
Palazzo Publico, and the narrow, 
twisting, up-and-down medieval 
streets, and then on to Rome. Such 
travelers are blindly bypassing 
one of Italy’s—and Europe’s—richest 
areas in beauty, history and art. 
Just a few miles to either side of 
the vineyard-covered hills along 
this road lie such beautiful hill 
towns as San Gimignano, Arezzo, 
Cortona, Montepulciano, Volterra 
and others, each a rewarding gem 
almost untouched by professional 
tourism. 

Siena, 42 miles south of Florence, 
is the natural home base for this 
area. Lying within an hour of all 
the hill towns, it is a city large 
enough to provide the desirable 
amenities for an extended stay, as 
well as being itself an almost in- 
exhaustible storehouse of medieval 
and Renaissance treasures. Here, 
‘wandering through its intricate 
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streets, looking out over the blue 
Tuscan hills, sitting at an outdoor 
cafe on the Piazza del Campo, you 
soak up with the ‘Tuscan sun the 
true feeling of that medieval town. 
By not hurrying through, you will 
look back upon this time as the 
finest of your trips to Europe. 

The Pinacoteco, for example— 
the art gallery—is tucked back on 
a side street as if defying only the 
tourist with a serious interest and 
persistence to search it out. To’see 
it is worth a hike through all of 
Siena’s winding streets, though a 
foresighted glance at a map will en- 
able you to find it a few hundred 
yards from the cathedral. It contains 
a truly breathtaking collection of 
the Sienese school of painters, and 
is to me the most charming gallery, 
along with that of Perugia, in all 
Italy. The outstanding painters of 
this school—Simone Martini and 
the Lorenzetti’s—have also created 
striking murals inside the Palazzo 
Publico, the ‘Town Hall, and they 
should not be missed. 

A third major art collection is in 
the cathedral museum, where, on 
the third floor—they will not make 
things easy—is the great Maesta by 


Medieval towers of San Gimignano guard 
former city-state's quiet streets. 


Duccio, the founder of the Sienese 
school. 

There are two first-class hotels in 
Siena, but for an extended stay you 
might try one of several pensiones 
which have a more residential air of 
quiet friendliness, along with fine 
food and good service. ‘The one in 
which we stayed, in an ancient 
palazzo, is owned and run by its 
titled family. Besides an English 
library and a pleasant garden, it has 
a superb view over the old city walls 
to the surrounding hills. 

After a visitor becomes accli- 
mated to Siena, he will find the life 
there surprisingly lively. In the eve- 
nings the crowds of people prom- 
enading on the Banchi di Sopra, the 
main shopping street, leave little 
room for cars to edge through. The 
restaurants are busy, there are sey- 
eral motion picture theatres, reg- 
ular musical concerts in the town 
hall, and touring musical comedies 
from Rome, Outdoor lunches on the 
Piazza del Populo are popular, 
while cafes with miniature pizza 
pies and fine pastries are dotted 
throughout the city. American and 
English newspapers, magazines and 
books are available in the store on 
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HAVENS 


the Banchi di Sopra, across the street 
from the Continental Grand Hotel. 

Driving north from Siena, on the 
road to Florence, you reach Poggi- 
bonsi, where you turn west and al- 
most immediately catch sight of the 
medieval skyline of San Gimignano, 
now a national monument. Thir- 
teen stone towers loom over the 
town, so that its silhouette resembles 
an approach to Manhattan Island 
on the Staten Island ferry. There 
were reputedly at one time 76 
towers, but most were destroyed in 
warfare. Still a walk through its 
quiet streets, with its great towers 
sentineled overhead, is an unfor- 
gettable experience. 

Like most of these hill towns, San 
Gimignano has a fine though small 
art gallery. As were Siena, Arezzo, 
Volterra and other neighboring 
towns, San Gimignano was an inde- 
pendent city-state during medieval 
times, until conquered and annexed 
by Florence or other more powerful 
states. They have still preserved, 
consequently, an individuality in 
art, architecture, personality, some- 
times even language, thus account- 
ing for a tremendous variety in a 
comparatively restricted area. 


Etruscan Volterra 


About 25 miles to the west of 
San Gimignano is the high, wind- 
swept town of Volterra, formerly 
a great center of the mysterious 
Etruscan civilization, whose lan- 
guage has still not been deciphered. 
Parts of the city wall, including one 
monolithic gate, are of original 
Etruscan construction, while the 
local archeological museum has a 
tremendous collection of Etruscan 
art and artifacts. The central piazza 
of Volterra is an exquisite jewel 
framed in palazzos, one of which 
serves as a combination town hall 
and art. gallery. 

Walking down the steep, almost 
vertical street leading to the Etrus- 
can gate, you pass innumerable 
workshops where alabaster statu- 
ettes of leaning towers, colosseums 
and classic figures are carved by 
skillful hands for wholesale ship- 
ment to tourist centers all over 
Italy. It should be emphasized that 
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Volterra is not a tourist center, and 
these workmen will carve anything 
you please for a very modest sum. 

To the east of Siena, on the alter- 
nate Florence-Rome highway, lies 
Arezzo. Its church of San Francesco 
contains some of the outstanding 
frescoes in Italy, including the Leg- 
end of the Holy Cross, by Piero 
della Francesca, who only this cen- 
tury is achieving his rightful repu- 
tation as one of the supreme mas- 
ters. The ancient twelfth-century 
church of Pieve di Santa Maria and 
its remarkable five-story bell tower 
is not to be missed, together with the 
charming piazza on which it backs. 
During the war, Arezzo appeared 
almost completely demolished, and 
its present state of reconstruction is 
one of the many examples of the in- 
credible recovery the Italians have 
made. 

Those sufficiently impressed by 
the frescoes of della Francesca may 
wish to drive on past Arezzo to his 
birthplace, the town of San Se- 
polchro, where another of his mas- 
terpieces, The Resurrection, is in 
the town hall. 


Hannibal's Cortona 


A few miles south of Arezzo, 
towering high above the road to 
Rome, is the lovely town of Cor- 
tona, with a vista over Lake Trasi- 
meno, where Hannibal won a fa- 
mous victory over the Romans. In 
Cortona, as in many other of these 
towns, the tourist is an uncommon 
and welcome sight. Aside from 
friendly citizens, Cortona is known 
for its fine paintings of Fra An- 
gelico. 

To the south, clustered close to- 
gether, lie Montepulciano, Pienza, 
Chianciano and Chiusi. The first is 
beautifully located on a broad hill, 
which stretches down to Lake Trasi- 
meno in the east, and the main high- 
way to Rome in the west. The town 
has been so neglected by tourists 
that as late as 1950 our French Re- 
nault attracted a small crowd of 
curious locals. Revisited five years 
later, however, the dirt road from 
Pienza had been paved, a small new 
art gallery opened, and our advent 
caused scarcely a turned head. The 
town, with its ancient walls, its Ren- 
aissance palaces, its steep streets 
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leading up, up, up to the piazza and 
cathedral all the way at the top, has 
a rare charm and will more than~ 
repay the extra time to reach it. 

Nearby Chianciano is one of the — 
most famous spas in Italy, with 
modern hotels, smart shops, min 
eral baths, and an urban popula- é 
tion which makes it a startling oasis _ 
of medernity in an ancient land. ; 

Just beyond is Chiusi, a major 
Etruscan center, and a number of” 
underground tombs from this pre- 
Roman civilization may be visited. 
Guides may be obtained at the local” 
museum. 


a a 


Non-Tuscan Trio 


Though Perugia, Gubbio and Ur- | 
bino are technically outside the 
province of Tuscany, mention of | 
them must be made, for they are 
easily reached in a circular tour, be- 
ginning in Arezzo, through Cortona, 
Perugia, Gubbio, Urbino, and back — 
to Arezzo. Gubbio and Urbino are 
classic examples of Medieval and | 
Renaissance towns, respectively, the 
ducal palace in the latter, now a mu-— 
seum, being one of the great artistic _ 
and intellectual centers of the ren- 
aissance. Perugia, of course, requires — 
volumes to itself. 

There are many other Tuscan 
towns to explore, high walls and 
tall towers pushing into the sky like - 
the prow of a ship rising on a wave. 
And ripe vineyards to view, climb- 
ing over hills and valleys. 

Now that memories of moior- 
scooters careening through the 
streets of Rome and swollen feet 
treading wearily through miles of 
grandiose galleries in the Vatican 
have blurred into traffic jams on the’ 
Rue de l’Opera and the galleries of 
the Louvre, we still recall with af- 
fection the caffe espresso on the 
Piazza del Campo of Siena, with the’ 
morning sun and the morning pa- 
per, and the sharp, almost’ painful 
thrill of the endless range of Tuscan 
hills as the rainclouds lifted over 
the valleys below Montepulciano. | 
And we remember the true feeling 
of discovery in finding paintings 
worthy of the world’s great mu- 
seums tucked away on a hilltop in 
Tuscany. For a truly rewarding stay 
abroad, we have never found a re- 
gion finer than this. @ 
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PEACEFUL POROS 


BY T. W. ADAMS 


OROs Is one of the myriad small Greek islands that 

have been caressed by the turbulent waters of the 

Aegean Sea ever since the days of the mythical gods 
and goddesses. It is a mile off the southeast coast of the 
Peloponnesus, where the Aegean is in the form of the 
calm and deep blue Saronic Gulf. Like each of the 500 
islands in the Hellenic Seas, Poros has its own particular 
character, native charm and corresponding admirers. 
It is attractive the year around as a verdant pine-tree- 
laden hump in the quiet azure water, sans bright lights 
and elegant decor but steeped in natural beauty and 
tradition. 

The names of the other Greek Islands sound the very 
tone of mythology itself, but they appear as anything 
from barren rock piles to fertile pasture lands. Some 
may have lovely sand beaches, while others might drop 
unceremoniously into the sea. By heritage, Poros and 
the other islands have the same Greek ties, but in 
appearances all of them are entirely different—and it 
could be no other way. For out of the marvelous collec- 
tion in the Greek waters, it is customary for each Greek 
citizen to choose his own individual island retreat 
where he may go to escape the humdrum of his daily 
life. Since the tastes of the Greeks are among the most 
capricious in the world, their islands must be vastly 
varied if they are to satisfy every citizen. The Greek 
island kingdom not only serves that domestic purpose 
fully, but also it can boast of fostering an island haven 
somewhere for even the most hypercritical American. I 
fortunately found mine on Poros, and you might, too. 

My discovery of Poros was not accidental, but rather 


came as a result of prior visits to Greece and its islands 
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and the making of some good Greek friends who finally 
were the ones to introduce me to their own particular 
paradise. I had been in Greece three different times, but 
I had never once heard of Poros—not to be confused 
with Paras where the famous white marble is found. 
Few tourists raved about it for the simple reason that 
few tourists had seen it. There were no vividly colored 
posters in travel offices blaring its name and it was 
never included in any of the countless island tours. 

I learned it had been a sanctuary since 322 B.C. when 
Demosthenes, the orator, took refuge there from the 
Macedonian soldiers of Antipater and there poisoned 
himself in peace. Even in mythology, Caluria (its an- 
cient name) was allegedly given to Poseidon, God 
of Water, by Apollo as an appropriate site for a holy 
temple, the ruins of which may be seen today in the 
center of the island. All in all, the island has been a 
symbol of Greek tranquillity for centuries and the 
Greeks mean to keep it that way. Tourist trade was 
therefore never encouraged and it made me feel like 
an infidel preparing to invade sacred ground, but that 
fear was not to last long. 

Poros Island is reached by scheduled steamers de- 
parting daily from Athens’ port city of Piraeus, which 
is twenty minutes to the south of Athens via a modern 
electric train. The ships are comfortable excursion 
vessels that always seem to be crowded with deck-fare 
passengers carrying a live lamb or chicken, and there- 
fore it is suggested you pay first-class fare, $3.00. I board- 
ed my ship, the Bouzoukia, on a hot August morning 
and noticed that most of the steerage passengers were 
carrying large food hampers for a day’s picnicking on 
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one of the nearer islands, rather than the usual cargo. 
I had to step my way over laughing, singing people 
along most of the companionway leading to the first- 
class steps, and I unconsciously acquired some of their 
joyous spirit. Still, I was glad I paid the necessary 
money for a less pungent voyage on the upper decks. 

The distance to Poros is 30 miles and takes approx- 
imately three hours by the inter-island ships. There 
is a stop at the island of Aegina and also at Methana, a 
port on the Peloponnesus, to discharge excursionists. 
The rest of the voyage is then taken up with neat white- 
coated little boys filling up cups of Turkish coffee and 
offering chances on prizes ranging from jellied fruit to 
fish. 

The entrance to the port of Poros is through a shal- 
low strait formed by the island and the Peloponnesus. 
To me, Poros appeared to be a limestone clump that 
had just broken away from the big boulder of the 
mainland next to it, and this analysis was fairly accu- 
rate, for the Greek word Poro means ford and in still 
weather the half-mile natural canal at the south end of 
the island between the isle and the mainland could 
once be passed on foot as the water was not deep. 


This passage hardly seems feasible today yet it has given - 


the name to the seven-and-a-half-square-mile island and 
its only town. Once through the strait, the boat entered 
a wide, calm gulf which forms the approach to the port. 

Poros seemed at first to be a bare chunk of rock 
sitting in a nest of green fur made by the countless 
evergreen trees growing right up to the edge of the 
water. Occasionally there was a gilded sand beach 
ideal for bathing, to break the jagged harshness of 
the rocks, and the water was a clear deep blue as far 
down as the eye could see. On either side a solitary 
white-washed, red-roofed house would pop up, tending 
to mar nature’s artistry, but then seemed to disappear 
as quickly as it came. The magical setting had been 
laid and the ship was soon into the Lilliputian port. 

The port’s quay is a 30-foot-wide concrete strip which 
doubles as the main street of the town. Small inboards 
and sailboats were tied up to the street edge, the 
larger vessels secured in a parallel fashion. The build- 
ings are built half way up the side of the rocky hill 
and all seem to be of similar smooth stuccoed con- 
struction, with the same red-tiled roofs. The only 
difference is the colors of their outside walls, and these 
run the spectrum. There are pinks and blues and 
lemon yellows scattered among the predominant 
whites, and you would need a palette and a canvas to 
do it all justice. 

Most of the islanders, 6,900 in number, wear the 
conventional European attire. However, from the hills 
each weekend to meet the ships come the sturdy shep- 
herds with their families, who still dress in gaudily 
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colored peasant costumes that must date back two cen- 
turies, showing the influence of the Turks who occupied » 
the island for 400 years. The men wear short ballerina | 
skirts or puffed-out knickers complemented by long 
white stockings. Their skirts have large balloon sleeves © 
and fancy embroidery on the collars and chests. On 
their heads are outlandish red felt, Old Turkish skull” 
caps with a blue tassel that hangs down to their shoul-_ 
ders. Some women wear pantaloons gathered at the — 
ankles, while others dress in a long, more feminine skirt. F 
All of them wear brightly colored head scarves in the / 
midday August heat of over 100 degrees: It was like a” 
grand welcoming committee and I would have been ~ 
satisfied with this even if my hotel owner had not been ~ 
there to meet me with a warm embrace—a practice re- 
served only for small Greek islands. 

The best hotel by far is the Villa Dragoumi which 
is a small place accommodating fourteen persons in 
a superb pine-tree setting overlooking the sea. It is_ 
considered class “A,” which means the rooms are about | 
$2.00, with breakfast, for a single, 43.00 with breakfast, 
double, per day. There is an excellent small restaurant — 
at the hotel featuring inexpensive native dishes like 
Kokoretia and Sowvlikia (lamb served on skewers) . 
There are three other hotels, all considered class C, | 
the Manessi, the Averoff on the waterfront and the 
Aigli, a few minutes from the harbor on the hillside. 
These hotels cost about $1.00 per day per person, 
European Plan. For those planning longer stays, luxuri- 
ous houses can be rented quite reasonably. The Greek 
Tourist Organization in Athens could help anyone with 
such needs. my, 

. After you are settled, a wealth of sightseeing is readi- - 
ly available. There are two all-day excursions around 
Poros, the foremost trip going to the site of the ancient 
city of Caluria in the center of the island. You may 
hire a boat and a guide in the village and proceed south 
through the narrow strait that gave the island its name. 
Then you round a point of land and move into the gulf, 
which leads to the Monastery of Panagia, or Virgin 
Mary. The winds were rough and my guide held his hat’ 
securely, but we soon landed and went to the monastery, 
which was inland from the sea in a lovely setting amidst 
green vineyards, groves of lemon trees in fruit, rows of 
hundred-year-old olive trees, and of course, the aro- 
matic piné trees so typical of Poros. bs 

We were well received by the priest, with his entou- 
rage of six monks, all of whom seemed pleased to have 
visitors. ‘They offered us wine and fresh almonds. Then 
we were taken on a personally conducted tour of the 
monastery and shown their priceless icon screens in gilt 
wood, dating back to the Sixteenth Century. They 
begged us to stay as long as possible, but the guide had 
other plans. During the social hour, he negotiated with 
the priest for two donkeys so that we might make the 
trip to the palaces, at the site of the ancient city of 
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from the sea by donkey. If I had known what to expect 
on this means of transportation, I would have presented 
some excuse to forego the junket, but I was well on my 

way with the jogging beast before I realized what was 
in store for me. 


F 

\ 

Caluria. The path to Palatia is a rugged hour’s distance 
| 

| 


When we finally reached the site, my stomach was 
in an upheaval as it is difficult to become accustomed 
to a donkey’s choppy gait. Regardless, we were at the 
ruins of the famous Temple of Poseidon which lay 
excavated on a ridge commanding a matchless view of 
the Saronic Gulf and the islands leading toward Athens. 


The other pleasant excursion every visitor must take 
from Poros is to the lemon groves on the Pelopon- 
nesus coastline. This trip is recommended in the 
spring, when the lemon trees are in blossom, or in the 
late summer when they are bearing their yellow fruits. 
My guide and I again started out by rented boat and 
proceeded to the village of Galata, half an hour away. 
From there we rented donkeys and began an ascent of 
the Peloponnesus hillside thick with lemon trees. Near 
the top, complete in the midst of the trees whose 
branches sagged from the weight of the nearly ripened 
lemons, was tucked a quaint little taverna unfolding 
a precious view of the whole of Poros. It is just the 
spot a weary tourist would welcome at that point, for 
it has a wonderful private stock of resin-flavored wine 
and the coolest water imaginable. There is only one 
native dish prepared each day, and the price of the full 
meal with wine is hardly more than 30 cents. This 
taverna should be reached by 2:00-p.m. so that you may 
have lunch in this delightful setting of nature. 


There is no industry to speak of on Poros, other 
than the making of retsina and olive oil, both opera- 
tions utilizing that which nature so abundantly en- 
dowed the island. There is a cadet school of the Royal 
Hellenic Navy, but these young men in their crisp 
white uniforms serve merely to add a bit more contrast 
to a Saturday night market-place gathering of the is- 
landers rather than provide a strong source of revenue. 


The leisurely and lovely atmosphere of Poros seems 
to have absorbed only the barest essentials of our ad- 
vanced and hectic civilization. Thus, if you can make 
the trip now, while its Old World charm still has the 
upper hand, you can leave all your desires of night life 
and riotous living on the mainland and settle down 
to restful sojourn on peaceful Poros. 


In your Greek itinerary you should, of course, include 
other islands for contrast, but dedicate at least four or 
five days to each. Most of them will undoubtedly be 

_.appealing in their own ways. Just don’t start first with 
Poros—or you may not want to see any others. @ 
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...if you love flowers! Come to Paris for the B 
International Floralia, April 24 to May 3. The 
world’s finest flowers in the world’s largest 
exhibition hall! 


...if you love poetry! Come to Provence for 
the ‘‘Mireille’’ centennial. Visit the setting for 
this great Provengal poem, and hear the lovely 
opera it inspired! 


..-if you love a bargain! Come to France, 
where your dollar is now worth more. Where 
you can get up to 22% discounts 
on retail purchases—and a special 
21% reduction on gasoline! 


See your travel agent. Or, for free folders 
write Dept. T, Box 221, New York 10, N. Y. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
610 Fifth Avenue « New York 21, N.Y. 


BY HAROLD BARON 


FASOCIDATING 


4g F YOU WANT an intimate glimpse 

into the lives of Norwegian peo- 
ple plus a thrilling pageant of 
wave-polished rocky islands, gla- 
clers, soaring mountains and silvery 
waterfalls, then you'll book space 
for a twelve-day voyage from Bergen 
north to Kirkenes near the Russian 
border. 

I found this coastal-route sailing 
was a great travel bargain—only 
$14.00 a day for first-class passage, 
berth and meals, with many fasci- 
nating shore excursions thrown in 
besides. Every week from May to 
September, the Bergen Steamship 
Company operates numerous sail- 
ings, and the fare before June 7 or 
after August 20 is $165. Even during 
the busy mid-season the tariff is only 
$200, but many travelers enjoy Nor- 
way in its green spring garb or its 
autumnal blaze of red and gold. 

Actually, these ships sail the year 
around transporting mail, freight 
and passengers from one isolated 
town to another along 1,250 miles 
of spectacular coastline. This is the 
hurtig-rute, the hurry route which 
serves the practical purpose of com- 
munication. “The land has divid- 
ed us,” an old Norwegian proverb 
says, “but the sea unites.” 

The ships are not luxury liners 
but, that makes them even more 
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From Flydalsjuvet Gorge, awesome overlook on Geiranger Fjord attracts photographers. 


4l 


From Bodo, northbound vessel steams toward Lofoten isles while passengers enjoy smooth-water sailing, Scandinavian cooking, midnight sun. 


fascinating for travelers who want to know the real 
Norway. Life on board is casual, colorful and homey. 
During the course of a roundtrip, about 2,000 people, 
most of them Norwegians, will join the comfortable 
steamers for long or short periods. Arrival of a coastal 
ship is the event of the day to numerous towns and 
villages. At each port of call where townsfolk line the 
quay and applecheeked children watch intently, you 
can witness many vivid dramas of welcome and fare- 
well. 

Half the trip takes you north of the Arctic Circle, 
far into the Land of the Midnight Sun. This dazzling 
phenomenon is visible at the North Cape as early as 
May 12. All through the summer, nights continue to 
have their startling blend of eerie daylight. Early 
in June, on my birthday, I once stood on the deck 
of a coastal steamer and was toasted in champagne 
at midnight while the sun shone brightly above the 
horizon! Nor was it very cold. I was wearing a light 
sports jacket. After glancing at a map,*you might 
expect an Arctic climate similar to that prevailing 
in corresponding latitudes in Greenland, Canada or 
Siberia. Thanks to the warming influence of the Gulf 
Stream, however, the mean temperature is 30 to 40 
degrees higher than in other places equally far north. 

One of the remarkable things about this sea voyage 
is that it takes you to the mountains, too. In Norway 
the mountains are in the sea and the sea is in the 
mountains, sometimes as far as a hundred miles inland. 
You won't find yourself lazily sitting in a deck chair 
for twelve days. You can do that if you wish, but every 
day there are excursions ashore, stops to walk through 
colorful towns and villages, even bus trips and dinners 
at hotels ashore, all included in the one fare. 

Just a few of the world-renowned places you'll visit 
include Bergen, one of Norway’s oldest and most in- 
teresting cities; Molde, with its vistas of snow-capped 
peaks; Trondheim and its beautiful Nidaros Cathedral; 
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_ glides toward. the quay. 


the Lofoten Islands, center of the cod kingdom of Nor- 
way; Tromso, outfitting point for Arctic expeditions; 
Hammerfest, the world’s northernmost town; Hon- 
ningsvaag, with its nearby encampments of Lapps and 
their reindeer. 

I boarded the coastal steamer at Bergen shortly be- 
fore sailing time—ten o'clock at night. Wandering 
through the city had been like turning pages of history 
back to the Middle Ages. The town, part medieval and 
part modern, spills into valleys among seven high 
mountains. Very handy, rising almost from the center 
of Bergen, is Floyen Mountain. A twelve-minute fu- 
nicular ride and you reach the peak where you can 
dine, dance or just enjoy the fine view of the city below. 
Bergen holds a festival of music, drama and folklore 
each year in May and June—worth remembering when 
you plan a coastal tour. 

Here is a day-to-day picture of what to expect once 
you board your ship: 


First Day: Leaving Bergen 


The steamer sets a course down the fjord and starts 
the long romantic journey to the north. You pass 
picturesque white homes, and tiers of gabled ware- 
houses facing the sea. Finally, threading through Det 
Naue, the Needle’s Eye, you reach open water. Al 
though the islands you pass seem bleak and barren, the 
inhabitants are born fishermen, and the sea yields a 
bountiful harvest. Often, you will see these fishermen 
or their long strings of klipp-fisk (cliff fish) cryme on. 
cliffs high in the sun. 


Second Day: Aalesund to Kristiansund 


At noon you tie up in the snug little harbor of 
Aalesund, center of the herring fisheries. This is the 
first chance to watch the tense expectancy of the crowd 
ashore as the engines begin to-die down and the steamer 
On the return trip you will 
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have a shore excursion here, but now you can observe 


the daily, year-round exchange of cargo and passengers, 
the commercial travelers, businessmen, artists, clergy- 
men, fishermen, farmers, seamen and whalers, workers 
and clerks, families with children, single persons and 
“honeymooners coming aboard or going ashore. You 
begin to feel the pulse, the deep life-rhythm of northern 
Norway. By four o’clock you reach Molde, the “City 
of Roses” on the fertile shores of Romsdal fjord with 
its snow-capped mountains. Here you board a bus 
for a scenic overland drive to Kristiansund, the klipp- 
fisk center of Norway. The fish are dried in the sun 
and wind on the rocks, as well as being processed in 
modern electrical drying plants. Then they are ex- 
ported all over the world. At Kristiansund you are 
served a superb dinner in the Grand Hotel and a bus 
takes you back to the ship, which has been sailing on 
to meet you here. 


Third Day: Trondheim to Leka 


During the night, which is really daylight so that 


_ you can pop out of bed at any hour to see the scenery, 


your steamer churns on to Trondheim, Norway’s third 
largest city. You'll have a chance to explore for sev- 
eral hours, to take the guided trip to Ringve Museum 
with its collections of musical instruments, and to get 
your first glimpse of Nidaros Cathedral where Nor- 
way’s kings are crowned. On the way back you can 
spend a full day exploring. By noon you are at sea 
again, zig-zagging through a twisting sound and dock- 
ing at the village of Bessaker about 5:30 p.m., then 
crossing the open sea to the coastal village of Rorvik 
with its 900 inhabitants. The further north you get, 
the less distinction people make between day and night. 
They may be taking their afternoon stroll in the sunny 
hours of one or two in the morning! I spent three weeks 
above the Arctic Circle and never once, in all that time, 
did it grow dark. That must have disadvantages, but 
you don’t think about that as a traveler passing such 
a lively island as Leka and hear the mythical love story 
about the great hole in the mountain of Torghatten. 


Fourth Day: Hestmannoy to Raftaund 


Early in the morning you sail by the island of 
Hestmannoy through which passes the Arctic Circle. 
Now you are eligible to receive the same royally em- 
blazoned document which I proudly possess, the Cer- 
tificate of Arctic Circle testifying to your far-north 
travel. Soon you will sight Svartisen Glacier rising 
inland. It is Norway’s second largest glacial field with 
an area of 200 square miles. Its highest point is 5,300 
feet above sea level. The first call today is the village 
of Ornes, and at about two o’clock you arrive in Bodo 
where an excursion by car takes you to see the dramatic 
views from the ski hut high on Ronvik mountain. Later, 

after a three-hour sail across open seas, the famous 
Lofoten Wall rises ahead. These mountains of granite, 
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volcanic rock and small glaciers have a wild alpine 
appearance. Here are the great cod fisheries of Norway. 
This is evident when you dock at Svolvaer, the largest 
base for winter cod fishing. You'll see a roe-canning 
factory, liver-stewing and oil-bottling plant, deep-freeze 
establishment which prepares fresh filets for export, 
and, as everywhere, racks and racks of stokkfisk. From 
Svolvaer, you take an excursion by car to the aquarium 
at Kabelvaag, oldest fishing village in the Lofotens. 


Fifth Day: Harstad to Lyngstua 


Harstad is beautifully situated on Norway’s largest 
island. This is a colorful fishing port and processing 
center. On the return trip you will have a shore ex- 
cursion here. Another brief stop at Finnanes, then on 
to Tromso, passing more rock-masses of stupendous 
size, weird shapes and changing colors. Day after day 
you can watch this parade of wild and rugged forma- 
tions enmeshed in the vivid colors of sea and sky. The 
quaint old wharves and streets of Tromso provide a 
restful change. A motor coach tour takes you around 
the island. The statue of Roald Amundsen reminds 
you this has been the port of departure for most ex- 
peditions to the Arctic, and it is also a depot for whalers, 
sealers and freighters going to and from the coal mines 
of the Norwegian dependency of Spitzbergen. By mid- 
night, the steamer will be even with Lyngstua and, since 
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No wonder passengers repeat their 
Great Lakes Cruise Vacations year 
after year! Where else can you 
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the sun is shining, you can look into the wild and for- 
bidding Lyngenfjord, one of the most impressive sights 
on the whole trip. Gazing out to sea, you can observe 
Fuglo rising from the ocean. Here hundreds of thou- 
sands of sea birds nest in colonies. 


Sixth Day: Rounding the North Cape. 


At about 8:30 a.m. you call at the village of Ha- 
voysuno and by eleven you round Knivskjelodden, the 
most northerly point in Europe, setting a course straight 
for the 1,000-foot cliffs of North Cape. Passengers are 
landed at Hornviken and have a chance to ascend the 
top of the Cape where they can admire the vistas 
through a 50-foot-long window in a new restaurant 
facing the Arctic Ocean. From there you can take 
a bus trip on the new road to Honningsvaag, visit a 
Lapp encampment and rejoin the ship. Price for this 
is $2.50, one of the few extras on the trip. 


Seventh Day: Kirkenes to Batsfjord 


You now have reached the turning point, the town 
of Kirkenes at the mouth of the Pasvik River. When 
you go ashore you can look into Russia from a bridge 
crossing the river, but cameras and field glasses are 
strictly taboo. After stops at Vadso and Vardo, the 
steamer sets a course for Batsfjord, an old fishing village. 


Eighth Day: Hammerfest to Skjervoy 


Hammerfest is the northernmost town in the world. 
Like so many towns, it is totally dependent on hydro- 
electric power not only for electric light during the 
dark winters, but for running the deep-freezing plants 
which have revolutionized the economic life of north- 
ern Norway's fishermen. You will have time here to 
walk up to the top of Sadlen Hill and view the town, 
completely rebuilt after revengeful Germans devastated 
all of North Norway in World War II. Then, you prob- 
ably will call at Skjervoy where people have lived since 
the Stone Age. 


Ninth day: Harstad to Raftsund 


The shore excursion at Harstad is an overland trip, 
crossing two fjords, and rejoining the ship at Sortland. 
It includes a visit to the fortified stone church at 
Trondenes, dating from the Thirteenth Century. 
Raftsund is the name of the passage that runs from 
Vesteralen to Lofoten. In the Raftsund you make a 
detour down the Trollfjord, an unusually wild and 
desolate region where the boat seems hemmed in by 
cliffs on either side. From the head of the fjord a path 
leads up to Lake Trollvatn, 550 feet above sea level, 
where floes of ice drift around even in the middle 
of summer. 
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Tenth Day: Hestmannoy to Torghatten 


Hestmannen, The Horseman, is astern and you no 


longer are in the Land of the Midnight Sun. Farther — 


out to sea you catch sight of the hat-shaped cone of 
Loveunden, resting place of thousands of puffins. There 
is a stop at Sandnessjoen, and about half an hour later 
you can see the jagged peaks called The Seven Sisters. 
After another call at Bronnoysund, the coastal steamer 
detours to the west around the gigantic rock, Torg- 
hatten. You will be able to see the legendary hole 
that The Horseman made with his arrow. It is big 
enough for a fully rigged yacht to sail through. The 
last call of the day is Rorvik. 


Eleventh Day: Trondheim 


The excursion here starts at a quarter past nine, 
and about an hour later you can have coffee and cakes 
at the Skistua Mountain Hotel. After the drive back, 
a special guide takes you through the Folk Museum 
with its fascinating collection of antiquities, then 
through Nidaros Cathedral, a magnificent edifice 
started in the Eleventh Century. Lunch follows at the 
Palm Court in the Britannia Hotel. And, as the ship 
doesn’t sail until evening, there is plenty of time left 
to shop or explore in this picturesque city. 


Twelfth Day: Aalesund to Floro 


Southward bound, there are stops at Kristiansund, 
Molde, Aalesund, Maloy and Floro. This time at 
Aalesund, however, there is a car trip to the restaurant 
at the top of Aksla Mountain where you get a mag- 
nificent view of the town and its surroundings. There 
is also a visit to the Aalesund church to hear an organ 
recital. The last call before steaming back to Bergen 
is Floro, a trim village of 2,000 inhabitants and the 
town,in Norway which is farthest west. After so many 
days without nights, twilight comes as a surprise. The 
next morning you will wake up with the ship berthed 
in Bergen but before you disembark, with true Nor- 


wegian hospitality, breakfast thoughtfully is pro- 


vided. 

Although the itinerary I have described is typical, 
there is some variation depending on which ship you 
happen to take. As for the food on board, Norwegians 
like to eat well and the variety of the cuisine is superb. 
There is a generous daily round of afternoon.tea or 
coffee with other refreshments, and the wines and 
beer are very modest in price. 

A jaunt up the Norwegian coast on a Bergen ship 
is refreshingly different from the false sophistication 
that engulfs tourists so often. The difference, I think, 
is like the wholesome goodness. of homemade bread 
compared with the puffy tastelessness of the commer- 
cial product. I can think of no more delightful way 
to learn so much about the land and its people at 
such low cost. 


STEP ane 
THROUGH 


COPENHAGEN | 


ENMARK’S tourist officials always refer to it as wonderful Copenhagen. They forfeit a day’s pay, I think, 

D if they omit the adjective. And they're right. It is wonderful. Here men walk dogs while riding bicycles, 

s women smoke cigars, there’s a ferris wheel in the center of town, sidewalk machines dispense pastry all night 
long, people invite you to their homes, horses wear hats, stores are filled with articles in stunning modern de- 
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signs, and prices are moderate. 
Most wonderful of all, if you fly to 
Europe on Scandinavian Airlines 
System, you can include Copen- 
hagen—and thirteen other cities— 
for the price you pay to fly nonstop 
to New York or Rome on a return 
ticket. Once here, you find there’s a 
lot to see. 

I started a little after nine at the 
tourist office—Turistforeningen for 
Danmark, Banegardspladsen 5— 
where I picked up a map of the city 
and asked to have a Danish family 
invite me for tea during my stay. 
Copenhagen is filled with English- 
speaking locals who like to enter- 
tain Americans having interests 
similar to theirs as a means of doing 
some armchair traveling. They are 
listed with the tourist office, which 
makes all arrangements for such 
visits. 

That done, I turned right outside 
the office door, walked a few steps 
to the corner of the station, turned 
left one block to Vesterbrogade, and 
there went right past the arched en- 
trance to Tivoli, Copenhagen’s big 
amusement park filled with restau- 
rants, concert halls, flowers, a roller 
coaster and at least a dozen other 
diversions. In a few moments I ar- 
rived at Raadhuspladsen, with the 
Town Hall (Raadhus) ahead on my 
right and on my left a brick tower 
with two gilt statues on top—one 
with a bicycle, one with an umbrel- 
la. Hope that the bicycle will be out 
front. It means you'll have clear 
weather. 

Strolling across to the Town Hall, 
which opens at 10:00 a.m., I passed 
the dragon fountain in front of it 
and went inside for a look at Jens 
Olsen’s astronomical clock, a com- 
plicated mechanism just inside the 
front door. Then, pushing on, I en- 
tered the central hall of red and 
white brick and colored tile and 
started to climb to the tower, past 
murals of Danish farm scenes. It’s 
a long way up—346 feet—but the 
view is wonderful. 

On the ground once more, I 
turned right along the building and 
right again at the end of it, going 
down Vestervoldgade, past a statue 
of two horn-blowing Vikings. Two 
blocks later, at the first traffic light, 
I went left along Stormgade, under 
the arcade of the National Museums 
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building, turned right at the end of 
it, and strolled along Frederiks- 
holms Kanal, with beautiful old 
mansions on one side, motor launch- 
es tied up on the other, and, back of 
them, the grey stone buildings of 
Christiansborg Palace, begun in 
1907, where many state functions 
take place. Near the end of the canal 
I passed the Artillerikaserne, the 
former House Guards barracks 
erected in 1792, and next to it the 
Materialgard which dates from 1771 
and is now a residence for artists. 
This whole area, with its lovely 
houses and bohemian dockside air, 
is a chic and colorful Greenwich 
Village. 

Retracing my steps, I walked past 
the palace to Stormgade, where 
straight ahead I had a wonderful 
view of more beautiful houses paint- 
ed different shades of red, grey, yel- 
low and blue, stretching in a grace- 
ful curve along another canal. Stay- 
ing on the palace side of this bit of 
water, I turned right across a bridge 
over Frederiksholms Kanal and 
walked toward a yellow building 
with murals in black panels along 
its sides—Thorwaldsen’s Museum, 
housing statues by this outstanding 
Danish artist. 

After visiting that, I continued 
along the museum to the square in 
front of the palace, bore left past 
the palace chapel, crossed a bridge 
over the canal, and went left again 
by the statue of a fishwife who pre- 
sides over a market held here every 
morning. Just beyond her I came 
to two seafood restaurants, either 
one of which is a good place for 
lunch. If you don’t want fish, in- 
stead of turning past the statue con- 
tinue straight ahead across the 
the square where there are a num- 
ber of other restaurants. 

After lunch I went back across 
the bridge, along the Palace to the 
main entrance and emerged in a 
huge courtyard. There for the first 
time I noticed the characteristic 
trees of the city’s parks, planted 
close together and clipped into rec- 
tangles, so that they form a continu- 
ous hedge growing four or five feet 
above the ground. 

Walking right toward a door with 
an entrance sign on it, I went inside 
to tour the state apartments. From 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., a group 


leaves every hour on the hour. 


Tying a huge pair of felt slippers 
over my shoes, I promptly fell up 
the stairs when I tried to walk, but 


in a few moments I was able to | 


shuffle along as well as anybody over 
the floors of marble and polished 
light and dark wood, fitted together 
in intricate designs. The guide led 
us into-a series of stunning rooms 
hung with tapestries and rich bro- 
cades, through Tower Hall with 
magnificent candelabra from the 
governor’s palace in the then Dan- 
ish Virgin Islands, to the cream and 
gold throne room, and on to an im- 
mense banquet hall with a black 
and white marble floor and Vene- 
tian glass chandeliers. 

After an hour of this I was out- 
side in the courtyard once more. 
There is a tour under the palace, 
which leaves from a room to the 
right of the main entrance as you 
come off the square, but unless you 
enjoy looking at crumbling wall 
remnants of a twelfth-century palace 
built by Absalon, one of the early 
rulers of the town, skip it. 

Veering right across the court- 
yard toward an equestrian statue of 
King Christian IX, I turned left 
along the palace building to the 
end of it, then left again to the 


“entrance of Parliament, which oc- 


cupies the wing opposite the one 
I’d toured. There I dropped in for 
a quick look at those rooms, which 
are open when the legislature is not 
in session: Directly across from this 
door I noticed five round arched 
entrances to a beautiful, quiet gar- 
den, enclosed by two-story red-brick 
buildings with steep roofs as high 
as the walls that support them. To 


the right of a pond in the center of ~ 


the garden I saw a statue of Kierke- 
gaard, the famous Danish philos- 
opher, and straight ahead, at the far 
end, the Royal Library. 

After sitting for a while among 
the flowers, I strolled out the way 
I'd come, turned right along Parlia- 
ment, and walked through a gate- 
way to the square in front of the 
palace past a red-brick building on 
my right—the Ministry of Finance. 

Continuing straight, I crossed a 
bridge at Holmens Kanal and came 
to Holmens Church on my right, a 
brick Renaissance building, form- 
erly an anchor forge, which became 
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a church in 1619. Today it’s the 
church of the Danish Navy and the 
Royal Family. After looking inside 
at the baroque, carved pulpit, I 
stroHed around it and recrossed the 
canal at the next bridge down, in 

front of the Exchange, a two-story 
building with a pointed, circular 
tower that looks like a taffey twist 
but is really four intertwined drag- 
on tails. I walked left to the end of 
‘it, then right, then right again back 
of it, along a shady street lined with 
handsome brick and grey stone 
buildings housing various govern- 
ment ministries. 

In front of the Exchange ‘once 
more, I crossed to the boat dock 
there and took a launch ride 
through the harbor. Then, rested 
again, I strolled down the front of 
the Exchange as before, turned 
right and continued straight along 
Christians Brygge. After a few min- 
utes I had a canal on my left with 
ocean-going ships tied up along the 
docks. At the first cross canal—Fred- 
eriksholms—I went over the bridge 
and straight ahead another block to 
Vestervoldgade, crossed it, a block 
farther along climbed a flight of 
steps which took me to H. C. Ander- 
sen’s Boulevard, and walked straight 
to Raadhuspladsen. On my left 
there I discovered Frascati’s, a side- 
walk cafe where you can sit for 
hours watching Copenhagen go by 
and eating Danish pastry, as far re- 
moved from what goes by that name 
in America as America is from Den- 
mark. 

That night, making another nice 
discovery, I found one of the city’s 
pleasantest restaurants—7 Smaa 
Hjem, 4 Jernbanegade—fine food 
served with candlelight and music 
in a series of small rooms wonder- 
fully decorated in different elegant 
styles. = 

On my second day I took Vester- 
voldgade once more out of Raadhus- 
pladsen to the second street on my 
left—Farvergade. At the end of the 
first block I went right for a few 
moments along Gaasegade, then left 
on Vandkunsten past No. 8, a hand- 
some baroque house. After another 
block I veered slightly right and 
went straight ahead down Mag- 
straede, a curved ‘street lined with 

-seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
homes, some painted pink and yel- 
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low, with high peaked roofs. After 
a block this becomes Snaregade and 
curves in the opposite direction, 
following the original coastline of 
the town, which passed along here. 
A block later I came out on Gam- 
melstrand and strolled along the 
canal, with Thorvaldsen’s Museum 
across it on my right. In the distance 
I saw the green spire of St. Nikolaj 
Church and at the end of the street 
the fishwife statue, this time sur- 
rounded by real fishwives and fish, 
the whole lot covered by a swooping 
umbrella of squawking sea gulls. 

Just past this active scene I 
emerged in Hojbropladsen. Cross- 
ing this square with its green eques- 
trian statue of Absalon and bearing 
slightly right, I went down the first 
street on my left—Vedstranden—and 
a moment later came to St. Nikolaj 
Church. Turning left, I strolled by 
it, went right at the end of it along 
Lille Kongensgade, past small jew- 
elry and antique shops, and in a few 
moments came out in Kongens Ny- 
torv, a busy square—biggest in the 
city—lined with a hotel, sidewalk 
cafes and shops. To my right at the 
end of it I saw Erichsen’s Palace, a 
beautiful building finished in 1799, 
now housing a bank. 

Walking in that direction, I con- 
tinued around the square, past the 
Royal Theatre and baroque Char- 
lottenborg Palace, completed in 
1672 and now the home of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts. Beyond the 
palace I crossed Nyhavyn, a dead- 
end canal with a huge anchor com- 
memorating Danish seamen who 
lost their lives in the last war. Ahead 
of me on the corner of Store Strand- 
straede and Bredgade I saw the 
Kanneworffske house, where Hans 
Christian Andersen used to visit. It’s 
an extremely narrow building, occu- 
pied today by a furniture store. 

Continuing around the square, I 
passed Thotts Palace, now the 
French Embassy, and came at last to 
the Danish Folk Art Store at No. 30, 
where I found a wonderful collec- 
tion of jewelry, dolls, furniture, 
fabrics and ceramics. After making 
a quick visit there, I followed the 
square to Ostergade, a smart shop- 
ping street, and turning into it, 
passed Georg Jensen and other 
jewelry shops. This took me back 
to Hojbropladsen, where the street 


Order here for TAX-FREE 
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Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 
d trouble-free. See Europe for far less 
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EUROPE IN A SUITCASE gives @ 
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= EXCITING HOLIDAY 
—afloat, thru Florida’s tropical, scenic inland 
waters with one full swamp buggy day. One 
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COPENHAGEN 


changes its name to Amagertorv. 
The shops, however, continue—Just 
Andersen at No. 4, Bing and Gron- 
dal porcelain next to it and, a few 
steps farther along, the Royal Porce- 
lain Factory. 

Retracing my steps from them to 
the corner, I went left down Kob- 
magergade to Lovstrade and left 
along it to Grabrodretorv, a quiet, 
shady square lined with beautiful 
eighteenth-century red, pink, yellow 
and green homes. After walking 
around it, I went out the street to 
my left—Niels Hemmingsensgade— 
and at the end of its single block 
turned right along twisting, nar- 
row Skindergade to Kobmagergade. 
Crossing it, I strolled left a few steps 
to the Round Tower, completed in 
1642. Inside, a wide passage winds 
118 feet to the top. In 1716 Peter 
the Great of Russia rode up on 
horseback. Less fortunate, I walked, 
but the view over red-tiled roofs 
and winding narrow streets was 
worth it. 


PLANNING A TRIP? 


& 


GOING TO USE YOUR CAMERA? 
Want To Bring Back Beautiful Color Slides? 


Before you go, learn to make color slides of 
top quality and interest. Slides you can be 
proud of. Slides that will arouse the admira- 
tion of your friends. 


HELEN C. MANZER, FPSA, ARPS, one of 
the world's leading color slide photographers, 
will teach you how. After a course under her 
instruction and guidance your color slides will 
reach heights of richness and beauty you 
never thought possible. 


HELEN MANZER’S COURSES IN CALIFORNIA 


In the summer of 1959, Helen Manzer is 
offering three courses in color slide photogra- 
phy on California's Monterey Peninsula. 

First Group: June {to June 12, 1959 
Second Group: June 22 to July 3, 1959 
Third Group: July 6 to July 17, 1959 


For information about enrolling in these West 
Coast courses write to Margaret E. Wilson, 970 
Lighthouse Avenue, Pacific Grove, California. 


HELEN MANZER’S COURSES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Helen Manzer's East Coast courses offer 
you an opportunity to improve your color 
slides by photographing in New England's 
colorful countryside in the famous Lakes 
Region of New Hampshire. 

First Group: August 3 to August 14, 1959 

Second Group: August 17 to August 28, 1959 

Two additional courses, featuring fall foliage, are 
also offered. 

First Fall Foliage Group: 
September 27 to October 2, 1959 
Second Fall Foliage Group: 
October 4 to October 9, 1959 


For information about enrolling in these East 
Coast courses write to Ruth L. Wiesen, 66 McGrath 
Street, Laconia, New Hampshire. 
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On the ground again, I crossed 
the street and strolled left a few 
steps to Store Kannikestraede, went 
right down it and in a few moments 
came to Vor Frue Kirke, Copen- 
hagen’s cathedral, on my left, with 
the university across from it. Around 
the front of the church and down 
the far side I found the entrance and 
stepped into the high, vaulted in- 
terior for a look at Thorvaidsen’s 
magnificent statues of Christ and 
the Apostles. 

Outside once more I went left 
along Norregade one block to Gam- 
meltorv, the old marketplace of the 
town, in the center of which I dis- 
covered an ancient jet fountain 
which, on holidays, is crowned with 
gilt apples. Next to this square is 
another one, Nytorv, with the court- 
house forming one side of it. I 
sauntered there and then, retracing 
my steps past the fountain, turned 
left into Vestergade, a beautiful old 
street lined with shops, and in a 
few moments emerged in Raadhus- 
pladsen, where I found a number of 
restaurants, all with menus and 
prices posted outside. 

After lunch I walked to the bus 
stop on Vesterbrogade in front of 
the railroad station. (There is also 
a stop in Raadhuspladsen on the 
corner of H. C. Andersen’s Boule- 
vard). There I took No. 41 going 
to my right as I faced the station, 
rode about twelve minutes, got off 
in front of the zoo and walked back 
a few steps to a handsome yellow 
building, Frederiksberg Castle, be- 
gun in 1699. Now it’s an officers’ 
school, but the gardens behind it are 
open to the public. I found a bench, 
sat for a while admiring the view 
and listening to the birds, then rode 
No. 41 back to the station. 

There I walked two blocks toward 
the Town Hall, turned right down 
the second street, Bernstorffsgade, 


and went along it with the station’ 


on my right, to Tietgensgade, 
where I came upon a stoppested 
sign a few steps from the corner 
toward the railroad bridge. When 
No. 10 street car arrived, I got on 
and rode about 30 minutes to 
Bispebjerg Torv, the stop for 
Grundtvig’s Church. The best way 
to make sure you get off at the right 
place is to mutter “Grundtvig” to 
the conductor. He’ll understand, for 


ca 


this is a well-traveled tourist route. 

From the car stop I saw the 
church just ahead. Begun in 1921, 
it’s a huge, soaring structure made 
of yellow brick, modeled on a Dan- 
ish village church. Although the 
facade has a triangular shape that 
makes it look somewhat like the de- 
sign that the pipes of a church organ 
form, inside it is Gothic. After wan- 
dering through it, I rode No. 10 
back to the center of town, and that 
evening, thanks to the tourist office, 
I had coffee and cake -in a Danish 
home. 

On my third day I started again 
at 9:30 a.m. in Raadhuspladsen and 
walked along Frederiksberggade, 
the first street on my right out of the 
square as I stood with my back to 
the Town Hall. With its continu- 
ations, part of which I had covered 
the day before, this is the main 
shopping street of Copenhagen. Un- 
der various names it runs straight to 
Kongens Nytorv. 

When I arrived there, I walked 
right around the square to Nyhayn. 
There I veered slightly to the right 
down Store Strandstraede, walked 
to the end of the block, went right 
around a small square, then right 
again into Lille Stradstraede, past 
more interesting houses. As I came 


‘out into Nyhavn again, I had a won- 


derful view of a sailing ship tied up 
in the canal and, across the water, a 
row of green, red, yellow and white 
buildings. | 

Nyhavn is the sailors’ quarter, 


eee <F 
-and it’s very colorful, to use a dis- 


creet word, at night. Indeed, dur- 
ing the day it’s colorful, too. One 
cafe, the House of All Nations, was 
rocking at 10:00 a.m., with a sign 
outside proclaiming in English, 
“Concert and Dancing from 5:00 
a.m. until Closing.” 

I strolled along, past other, tem- 
porarily quieter cafes, plus a few 
tattoo parlors, to the end of the 
canal, and there for a while I joined 
the group that, everywhere in the 
world, . sits. on stringpieces and 
watches the boats go by. Then, turn- 
ing left along the water, I went 
down the first street, Sankt Annae 
Piads, past old warehouses and a 
new hotel, and two blocks later 
arrived at, Garrison Church on the 
left, which has a handsome altar. 

Outside, I walked past the eques- 
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trian statue of Christian X, Den- 


mark’s king from 1912 to 1947, and 


continued right along Bredgade, a 


fashionable street with the British 
ambassador’s residence on the cor- 
ner. In about five minutes I came 
to the Marble Church (also called 
Frederik’s Church) , a Romanesque- 
baroque building with a huge green 
dome, flanked by palaces. There I 
went insidé to see the frescoes in the 
dome, then continued up Bred- 
gade, past antique shops, modern 
art galleries, and the Museum of 
Applied Art on my right. At the end 
of this street I turned right along 
Esplanaden, with a park across the 
way, and one block later went right 
down Amaliegade, a wide and beau- 
tiful street that leads to Amalien- 
borg Palace, where the Royal Family 
lives. Actually the palace consists 
of four mansions that form the 
sides of a large square, with a statue 
of Frederick V in the center. The 
King occupies the one on your left 
as you come into the square. Every 
day at noon there is a changing of 
the guard ceremony here, but when 
he is in residence it’s a good deal 
more colorful than usual. 
watching it, I continued down 
Amaliegade to Sankt Annae Plads, 


went right to Bredgade and left to 


Kongens Nytorv. 

Around this square there are 
many nice restaurants, from that of 
the Hotel d’Angleterre to smaller 
places. I chose the Els, 1 Store 
Strandstraede, a pleasant, old- 
fashioned room with excellent food, 
excellent service and lunches for 
about a dollar. 

That afternoon in Kongens Ny- 
torv I boarded street car No. 7 at 
its terminus directly across from 
the Royal Theatre, got off at the 
second stop, walked ahead a few 
steps, and turned right into: Oster 
Volgade, past the botanical gar- 
dens on my left, the Royal Guards 
Barracks on my right. In a few mo- 
ments I arrived at the entrance 
to Rosenberg Palace, a red-brick 
Renaissance building begun in 
1608, where I toured the ornate, 
richly decorated rooms, one of which 
contains the coronation chair, an- 
other the glittering crown jewels. 

Outside, I continued along Oster 


_ Volgade to the first cross street— 


Solvgade—and there to my left I saw 
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Downtown Copenhagen's Tivoli Gardens are 
among amusements offered up-to-twelves by 
Hone Gardelius, which with Children’s Hotel 
cares for tots at reasonable rates while travel- 
ing parents tour Danish capital. 


the State Art Gallery, a low yellow 
building set back in a flower-filled 
park. Inside I found Greek and 
Roman statues and many mod- 
ern paintings by Soutine, Braque, 
Modigliani, Dufy and Matisse, plus 
works by Breughel, Memling, Ru- 
bens and Rembrandt. 

When I came out of the museum 
I crossed Solvgade, walked left along 
it a few steps to the stoppested sign 
and took a No. 10 street car back 
to Kongens Nytorv, where, in front 
of the Royal Theatre, I boarded 
No. 1 and rode up Bredgade to 
the Esplanaden. Getting off there, 
I cut through the park to my left, 
following signs that said “Lan- 
gelinie.” In a few moments this 
road divided. I took the left fork 
and soon arrived at one of the en- 
trances of the Citadel, a series of 
old fortifications that date from 
1662, complete with barracks, 
chapel, village square and wind- 
mill. 

Strolling straight ahead, I walked 
among them and out the far en- 
trance, manned by guards who 
snapped to attention and clicked 
their heels as I went by, climbed a 
flight of steps, and turned right 
along the road at the top. Follow- 
ing this past a small yacht harbor 
on my left, I came out on a bay, 
with Copenhagen’s famous Little 
Mermaid statue a few steps away on 
my right.. Nearby are stations for 
harbor launches that will carry you 
back to the vicinity of Christians- 
borg Palace. 

I walked, however, going right 
along the water to a restaurant 
where I stopped for coffee on a ter- 
race overlooking the harbor. Then, 
keeping along the shore, I strolled 
back to Esplanaden, walked right 
to the street car stop, and caught 
No. 1 back to Raadhuspladsen. 


That evening I ate in Tivoli, 
listened to band concerts and jazz, 
and roamed about the fun-filled 
park, with its colored lights an 


enchantingly beautiful 
night. 

On my fourth day I walked up 
Vesterbrogade past the railroad 
station and there, on the right side 
of the street, I found Den Perma, 
nente, a marvelous store containing 
the best examples of Danish arts 
and crafts, selected by a jury of ex- 
perts—furniture, jewelry, textiles, 
silver, stainless steel, souvenirs. 
Don’t miss it. If you like, the store 
will ship your purchases directly to 
the States. 

Finished there, I strolled down 
Vesterbrogade to Raadhuspladsen, 
turned right into H. C. Andersen’s 
Boulevard and in a few moments 
came to the Glyptoteket Museum, 
which has fine collections of Egyp- 
tian, Oriental, Greek, Roman and 
Etruscan art. 

That afternoon at 1:30 p.m. I 
took a tour bus near the Palace 
Hotel in Raadhuspladsen and rode 
through North Zealand to Fred- 
eriksborg Castle, a Renaissance pal- 
ace that is now a national museum, 
on to Kronborg Castle, where 
Shakespeare set Hamlet, and came 
back along the Danish Riviera, a 
green and flowering coast dotted 
with summer homes. 

Among other things, Copen- 
hagen is noted for its after-dark fun. 
That night I sampled some, taking 
my passport along. You need it to 
get into the stay-open-late places. 
I went to the Stork Club, Valken- 
dorfsgade 13, and all Ill say is 
this: Copenhagen’s reputation is 
well deserved, and the city’s tour- 
ist officials should lose a day’s pay 
every time they fail to call it won- 
derful. @ 


Spot at 
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New Hotel Montmartre 


Modern design, Gallic décor characterize Montmartre, Miami Beach's newest Gold Coast inn. 


IAMI Beach’s newest resort, 
the Montmartre, officially 
began its inaugural season 
with a flourish seldom seen on the 
Gold Coast. The 300-room structure 
is the only new resort hotel built 
on Miami Beach for the 1959 sea- 
son, and was designed by Melvin 
Grossman. As its name implies, the 
Montmartre will create in its décor, 
facilities, service and hospitality the 
charm and gaiety of the famed quar- 
ter of Paris that is its namesake. 
Centrally located between 47th 
and 48th streets on the ocean, the 
Montmartre includes a 500-foot pri- 
vate beach, with adjoining cabana 
club. For those who prefer pool 
bathing, the Montmartre offers an 
Olympic swimming pool that is 
mineral-fed. Fully staffed and com- 
pletely equipped health club and 
solaria are available and tennis and 
golf are free to guests. 
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The interior of the Montmartre 
is executed in the colors and style 
of Toulouse-Lautrec. This light 
and gay spirit is carried out har- 
moniously throughout the hotel’s 
public rooms. The Bon Jour Cafe 
features breakfast, luncheon and 
light snacks. The Bon Vivant Bar 
adjoins the swimming pool. Cock- 
tails are served in the Bardot Bar. 


MARGERY WILSON 


pu tics of *‘Charm’’, 
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want To Be’’ etc, 


Traveler, teacher, 
society woman, 
knows life on two 


continents Miss 

Wilson's | autobiog- = 
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Brings French Riviera Flair To Miami 
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Beach Resort Life 


The Monsignore Dining Room of- 
fers Continental and American 
cuisine in an atmosphere enhanced 
by strolling musicians. 

Prime Parisian-styled entertain- 
ment is promised nightly in the Les 
Girls Supper Club. 

Jack M. Davis, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Montmartre, says that the 
hotel will offer three different plans 
for its guests. In addition to the 
European Plan, guests may choose 
the Montmartre Plan which in- 
cludes breakfast or brunch and din- 
ner, or the Gourmet Plan which 
includes three meals daily. 

All rooms in the Montmartre 
have private terraces. Lanai rooms 
and rooms with private kitchenettes 
are also available. 

The management announced that 
it will eliminate what it terms “an- 
noying extra charges.” Among the 
complimentary facilities offered 
are: free parking, 2l-inch TV in 
every room, reserved beach mats and 
chaise longues and cabafia service, 
golf, tennis, counsellor-supervised 


playland, and teenagers’ activities. 


The Montmartre, first resort to 
be built on the ocean-front strip 
beyond the Eden Roc and Fon- 
tainebleau known as “Millionaires 
is managed by Cy Goeld, and 
the Entertainment Director is Ed- 
die Shaffer. @ 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company ert 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course, 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 


tudents are amazed! For 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. E8, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer relationship between all peoples in order 


to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Inviting Foreigners 


MERICANS IN Europe are often de- 
lighted to discover that in some 


countries, particularly Denmark, 
official programs have been instituted so 
that visitors may meet their European 
counterparts. Although some 217,000 
Europeans came to the U.S. as visitors 
during 1958, we have no such formalized 
program. It might be well, of course, to 
establish such arrangements, especially in 
such entry cities as New York. Meanwhile, 
however, Americans abroad can easily in- 
troduce their own, personal program by 
inviting foreigners to stay with them if 
and when they come to the United States. 
Another 100,000 or so Europeans en- 
tered the U.S. last year for reasons other 
than sheer tourism, and it seems highly 
likely that many of them, as_business- 
men, nevertheless were unable to see 
America as we do. As with ourselves when 
traveling, they often are confined to hotels 
for their idea of American dinnertimes, 
and a lonely movie for their main idea of 


American recreation. We believe that 
aside from the obvious betterment of 
mutual understanding and world neigh- 
borliness, it would be highly pleasureable 
to both foreigners and American hosts to 
let these visitors see the way we really 
live, take them with us for a look at our 
office, factory or workshop. Then, the 
“American way of life’ becomes impres- 
sive fact, not just a general phrase. 

Whatever you consider your economic 
or social bracket, extend a sincere invita- 
tion to a foreigner on your next trip 
abroad. Both of you will benefit im- 
measureably when you meet again on 
your home grounds. @ 


Ae 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


IN eae 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


CAP AUES 28 SOC ee ee eee 
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— Fngland’s 


Trust 
HOUSES 


BY MARGARET SHANE 


RESTORED INNS 

ARE BEGUILING BOTH 
BRITONS AND VISITORS 

WITH TRADITIONAL COMFORT, 


REASONABLE RATES. 


drizzle and went to a nearby hotel 


stag and the legend: A Trust House. © 


E TRAVELED down into Sus- © 
sex one winter and stamped ~ 
out of our car through a 


7 


which had a sign with a prancing © 


a 


We went in doubtfully, but glad ~ 
that it was warm, and that the rugs 7 
were bright and in good condition. — 
There was a genuine red and yel- | 
low fire burning in a room beyond, ~ 
comfortable chairs covered in flow- 
ered linens, and a magnificent stair- © 
case up which a pretty maid in a 
black dress and a white apron was © 
carrying a tray with tea on it. There © 


was also a peculiar sense of some- 


thing else. Yes, it was cozy, that was g 
it. It was like an old English inn _ 
in a book. In short, it was an Eng- ~ 
lish Trust House. We had made our 


happiest discovery abroad. 


A Trust House is an English inn ~ 
that has been restored to its origi- — 


nal period and condition, and at 
the same time made over into the 
British utmost in modern comfort. — 
Trust Houses, Limited—not to be 
confused with the National Trust— 
has bought up ancient hostelries 
which were falling into decay and 
modernized them, accenting virtues 
with old furniture, but above all 
with service—porters and maids’ 


who comfortably recall the old tra- — 


ditional way of living that was 
English. 

So we settled down in the Gran- 
ville, our first Trust House, and 
soon noticed that every good Eng: 
lishman eats seven meals a day. At 


: 
| 
| 


a 


——_" 


7:15 am. in came the maid with — 
hot tea. An hour or so later we had | 


breakfast of juice, fruit, oatmeal — 


(which they call porridge) ham ~ 


and eggs or kippered herring or all 


three, and endless slices of toast — 
* oe 
with perhaps a roll or two thrown — 


in, and tea or coffee. Two or three - 
hours later came “‘elevenses”—gen- 


ie 


; 
4 
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erally a cup or two of coffee with 
cookies (called biscuits). Lunch 
came at 1:00 p.m.: soup, meat or 
h or both, two kinds of potatoes, 
owned cabbage, another vege- 
table and dessert. At four o'clock 
maids and porters bustled in with 
cloths, cakes, buttered toast, 
d and butter and at least one 
shly made cake. The English 
“ar by four o'clock, and 

HH leap to the fray. Dinner is ap- 

or ely the same as lunch only 


ter is personally absorbed in 
your problems, the maid has never 
lived until she met you. It’s all very 
enjoyable from the tomato soup to 


served in front of the fire, where the 
reticent English turn out to be talk- 
“ative and friendly. At bedtime, 
there’s a soothing cup of tea with 
a few biscuits. Afterwards, a really 
cagy Englishman 

room with a couple of biscuits in 
hey He might get hungry dur- 


Breakfast, dod tea aed see 
“ner ae all included in the Trust 
Ac daily rates of 30 shillings 
day oe $4.20) . Early tea, 
elevenses each cost 
(fourteen cae 


‘rust venice, Murnishes, 
a list of the other 235 
ountry, graded by one 


tos hostelry is 
In touring Britain, 
map by stopping every 
-p-m. to telephone sur- 
t Houses from wher- 
or We , until we got a bed for 
the night, knowing they would 
always be sanitary, cheap and com- 
fortable. During summer, rooms 
are hard to get, though. 

_ Trust Houses, Limited, began 
“with one little pub in the first years 
of the century. Starting as a non- 
_ profit plan to save the old coaching 
houses which were falling into dis- 
_use through the development of the 
railroads, the idea has grown into a 
profitable business which 
lave more actual houses 
than any other hotel group in the 
world. 


lo over the 
ish inn flour- 


aie ind more earnest. The head ° 


the cheese. Afterwards, coffee is - 


up to his” 


a large map of. 


ished, comfortable with warming 
pans, hot grog, steaming food. The 
traveler was greeted by a bevy of 
maids, porters and a smiling inn- 
keeper. Then came the railroads. 
Village hostelries fell into decline. 
Rugs grew shabby, curtains fell into 
ribbons, wallpaper hung in dirty 
strips. The prosperous happy host 
had disappeared. In his place a 
lesser man was content to serve 
drinks in a rotting bar. Yet in their 
good old bones, the inns, built for 


the ages, were the same but their 


Spirit was gone. 

In 1903, Earl Gray, perturbed 
over the vanished inns, instituted a 
public house report to restore the 
British inn to its place in British 
living. It was to be a Trust House 
for the public benefit. The people 
who put up the money for restora- 
tion were to receive only a limited 
return on their capital, and the 
managers of the inns were to be 
hired and paid a fixed salary with 


a commission on food and lodging— 
but not for liquors, wine or beer. 


They were to be encouraged in 
innkeeping rather than public 
housekeeping. However, the great 
modern success of the Trust Houses 
is due to the coming of a little 
stranger in the early days of the cen- 
tury: the automobile. In those days, 
when there was a legal restriction 
laid down that no mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicle could proceed along 
a public highway unless a man car- 
rying a red flag walked 50 yards 
ahead of it, Earl Gray could not 
foresee how this same vehicle could 
make his dream a reality in 50 
years. But the Earl Gray plan has 
survived and although Trust House 
managers do not sell alcoholic 
drinks, the emphasis is still on the 
other end of the business and the 
innkeepers are still hired by the cen- 
tral office managed by a board of 
directors. The company still pays 
small dividends and puts most of 
the money back into the buying 
and developing of new Trust 
Houses. 

Not all the buildings were former 
inns. Some of them were once man- 
sions. For example, in Shakespeare's 
day, a certain Sir Hugh Clopton 
owned a great house in Stratford- 
on-Avon. Today this extremely 
Tudor edifice is the Trust House 


Shakespeare Hotel where many a 
tourist has enjoyed tasty food and 
a good bed. Each house accentuates 
the period which it commemorates, 
so that the Shakespeare Hotel is per- 
haps a shade more Tudorish than 
anything Shakespeare ever saw. 

However different externally 
their separate establishments may 
be in size, appearance and style, 
they all have a common standard 
of service. “Each of its kind,” pro- 
claims the management, “is the best 
possible. All the beds are com- 
fortable, Every guest’ s bedroom has 
hot and cold running water. Nearly 
all have electric or gas fires and cen- 
tral heating. Bathrooms are modern 
and adequate. Private bathrooms 
have been added where space per- 
mits but they must not be expected 
everywhere.” 

One unique feature of the system 
is the issuance of meal vouchers on 
other Inns. From the Moorland 
Hotel in Devonshire, for instance, 
which is high up on the moors, you 
can motor over to Tavistock, twen- 
ty miles away, and have lunch with- 
out paying at a former home of the 
Duke of Bedford, view the nearby 
desolate prison at Dartmoor and go 
on to Plymouth for tea, or you can 
ride through ‘rough country over 
the narrow lanes to the Forest Inn 
at Hexworthy, remote and high. 
Tea here is ample and delicious, 
and if you once come the maid will 
remember you forever. Vouchers 
are economical in seeing England. 
You may dine in the room in which 
on October 19, 1483, Richard III 
learned of the treachery of his kins- 
man the Duke of Buckingham. You 
may sleep in a fourposter bed where 
Charles Stuart tossed and_ fretted 
in 1644. Many of these Inns, in 
short, are part of the country’s his- 
tory. At The Angel in Guildford 
lately someone found the badge left 
behind by a Canterbury pilgrim in 
the days of Edward I. 

There are Inns that were taking 
guests before Chaucer was born, 
Stuart Inns, Georgian Inns—and 
Brown’s Hotel in London which 
speaks eloquently of Victorian Eng- 
land and the creature comforts the 
English have always loved. Brown's, 
in London's West End, is the Com- 
pany’s hotel de luxe. After it, the 
next best hostelries in the Trust 
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TRUST HOUSES 


House gradings are called five-star 
houses. Some of these are the Fran- 
cis Hotel at Bath, situated in the 
pretty eighteenth-century Queen's 
Square, the Old England at Win- 
dermere in the Lake district, the 
Cairn Hydro at Harrogate, the 
Randolph at Oxford—which has a 
frieze of the amusing tale of Zuleika 
Dobson around its dining-room 
walls—and the Queen's Hotel in 
Cheltenham, the Cotswold town, 
built in 1838, a replica of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter in Rome. 

The majority of the Inns, how- 
ever, rate only four or three stars. 
The four-star hotels are first class, 
comfortable and cozy like the one 
we first stumbled into. 

A typical four-star hotel is the 
Berystede at Ascot, about a mile 
from the famous race course where 
the Queen arrives in a horse-drawn 
chariot every June, and only five 
miles from Windsor. A former 
country house standing in its own 
acreage, the windows of the Bery- 
stede look out on a long park and 
gardens. The rooms are large and 
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pleasant, fitted with gas and elec- 
tric fires as well as with central 
heating and a blazing open fire in 
the lounge where guests gather for 
tea and after-dinner coffee. From 
this hall a stairway rises to the bal- 
conies surrounding it, titillating 
the imagination with visions of Ed- 
wardian ladies in elaborate cos- 
tumes coming in from the races and 
going upstairs to change for tea. 
This place has a pre-1914 aura when 
England was still rich, and an Eng- 
lish Milord was still an English 
Milord. 

Another four-star house is the 
Moorland at Haytor, high up on the 
Devonshire Moors where the hunt 
meets on Boxing Day and the at- 
tached stables have good horses for 
hire. The best way to see the moor 
is on horseback. 

Many of the three-star hotels are 
as good as the four-star ones, but at 
this level they begin to lose the lux- 
ury touch, have no head waiter, 
fewer private bathrooms, and may 
perhaps be located in a busy street 
in town. The White Horse at 
Dorking is a good example. Dick- 
ensians will remember that Sam 


Weller’s father drove the coach here 
from London, and the Inn, with its 
ancient rooms, low ceilings and 
dark beams, its staircases rambling 
off in many directions, dates from 
1500 and was in the holding of the 
Hospitallers in 1278. 


Another completely different 
three-star hotel is the Peveral of the” 
Peak in the rolling Derbyshire hills’ 


where Isaak Walton loved to fish. 


Near Chatsworth, the stately home 
of the Duke of Devonshire, it has _ 
no private baths but has a tennis — 
court and gives you a good tea in 


a flaming garden. 


Two-star hotels are retreats for 
commercial travelers. They are as_ 
full as their more fashionable asso- 


ciates, and are always safe to spend 
a night in when traveling, if you 
can get a room. In a crowded Scot- 
tish street of Dunfermline, birth- 
place of Andrew Carnegie, we stayed 


in one for a few days. The dining” 
room was excellent and the bed-— 


room, up winding stairway after 


twisting stairway, was clean and 
comfortable. It cost about $3.50 a 
day, including four meals and bed— 


but not private bath. 

We did not find the Trust Houses 
in Scotland as good as the ones in 
England. The Carlton at Edin- 
burgh was big, commercial and un- 
attractive. The Trust Houses do 
better with the small hotels. Motor- 
ing through Romsey in Hampshire 
one day, we saw a picturesque old 


village hotel which at a distance — 


looked like a Victorian etching, but 
on closer inspection seemed also to 
be crawling with Victorian dirt and 
bugs. However, across the street 


Moorland Hotel in Devonshire is one of 
restored English coaching inns called 


Trust Houses. 
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was another old hostelry, just. as 


inviting pictorially—and with the 
familiar sign of the prancing stag 
over its old door. We went into 
hushed cleanliness with white plas- 
ter walls, dark beams. In the small 
lobby was a thick rug, two ancient 
chests, and some old pistols hang- 
ing on the wall. Down a long corri- 
dor we found the dining room. The 
washroom was not in a Stuart shed, 
but behind a brightly painted door 
with fixtures dating strictly from 


|. Elizabeth II. Here was a good ex- 


ample of what the Trust House is 
actually doing for English inns. 
The hostelry was marked two-star, 
a second-class or even third-class 
traveling man’s hotel, yet its food 
was as good, its halls as clean, its 
atmosphere as authentic as_ the 


luxurious Brown’s Hotel in Lon- 


don. 

We stayed in a one-star Trust 
House opposite Hampton Court 
Palace. Here the dining room, a 
huge glass-enclosed terrace on the 
second floor, is the main attraction. 
You may dine here and look direct- 
ly into the park where Henry VIII 
chased deer, and the same breed, 
very small and terribly inbred, 
romp across the chestnut-lined ave- 
nue. This tall hostelry has only 
eleven bedrooms and all are on the 
top floors, with toilets and _ bath- 
room on the lower floors. Here the 
staff is much smaller. A young 
assistant manager carries your lug- 
gage, tends bar, keeps the accounts 
and substitutes as chef on the chef's 
day off. 

The question of tipping in most 
European hotels is always a moot 
point for Americans. In Trust 
Houses there is nothing added to 
the bill for services and you may 
tip or not as you please, but you 
may have ten percent added to your 
bill if you ask for it. Most people 
prefer to tip those who have served 
them, feeling that they have to tip 
on top of their ten percent, which 
is annoying. Management, too, pre- 
fers not to have the ten percent 


- added to the bill. 


The Trust Houses are only now 
on the verge of getting substantial 
American trade. When they do, 
prices will probably rise, newer 
“old” hostelries will have their in- 
sides ripped out for American bath- 
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rooms, and ice cubes will cease to 
be Exhibit A—a small quantity in 
each hotel proves how modern they 
are, they think. The English do not 
care for iced drinks. 

If you wish to stay in Trust 
Houses on a motor tour of England, 
write to Trust Houses, Ltd., Dept. 
NT, 53 Shorts Gardens, London, 
W.C, 2, for a map of Great Britain 
showing where their hotels are lo- 
cated. In summer, bed and break- 
fast may cost from $7.00 to $8.00 
daily. If you stay four days, you get 
a rate which entitles you to four 
meals, including a voucher for meals 
on any Trust House, for about $5.00 
a day more or less according to the 
grading of the establishment. Week- 
ly rates are cheaper still. A room 
with bath is only about $3.00 a week 
more than a room without a bath. 
In the Cotswolds, you can stay at 
one of six or seven Inns in easy dis- 
tance of each other, so that you can 
sleep in one, lunch in another, have 
tea in a third, and return for din- 
ner, all on your vouchers. 

Central heating is inadequate all 
over Europe except in the biggest 
hotels. In England, you can always 
supplement the heat by a small 
cheerful gas or electric fire, which 
you sorely miss in other countries 
on rainy days. England makes you 
comfortable, and ‘Trust Houses 
epitomize this old traditional com- 
modity. 

Pride of the company is Brown's 


Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES- 
CORTED . . . includes round trip tourist steamship 
passage, all First Class hotels, most meals, all 
sightseeing, First Class transportation in Europe, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired. 
Tours limited to 42 members. Immediate reser- 
vations necessary. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
write for Free Booklet No. 8-A. 
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Hotel in London’s West End. Visi- 
tors from abroad, they boast, here 
receive as nowhere else an authentic 
impression ‘of the traditional Eng- 
land. In addition to Olde English 
atmosphere, Brown’s has_ private 
bathrooms, suites and telephone 
service in all the rooms. Almost any 
American can be comfortable here 
as well as steeped in the past. Here 
the regal fingers of Victoria have 
been laved, and the Queen of Hol- 
land, Napoleon III and the Empress 
Eugenia have been guests. From 
1886 to 1894 the French Pretender 
held court in a Brown’s suite, and 
Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt 
spent part of their honeymoon 
there. Brown’s Hotel has only been 
a Trust House since 1948. Started 
by James Brown, a servant in the 
family of Lord Byron, early in the 
Nineteenth Century, it was run on 
the order of the London great 
houses of the day with a high degree 
of personal service, privacy. China, 
silver and furniture were of the kind 
to which the nobility and gentry of 
England were accustomed. It is an 
ultimate in gracious living. 

It will be a long time before these 
Inns resemble American institu- 
tions and if and when they do, few 
people from America will want to 
take the trouble to visit them, for 
even the creaky elevators are part 
of their charm. We think you'll be 
as happy as we were on discovering 
England’s Trust Houses now. @ 


CARAVAN TOURS. 


11 COUNTRIES 
Sailing on QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Weekly Departures from New York—MARCH 25th thru NOVEMBER 4th 
ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE—European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, 


to $948 
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[CARAVAN TOURS, Inc.| 
220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. | 
Please send Free Booklet No. 8-A | 
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| Address : 
State. / 
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TRAVIEL 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for April 


2 815.00 


TRIP 


Barges heading down 
NYC's East River were 


- snapped by Bill McVey 


of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
with Rollei at #:8 for 
1/250 second opening on 
Kodak Verichrome Pan 
film. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travel will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TrAvet.can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment ‘is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, TrAvet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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3810.00 


TRANSPARENT 


Windows of Old Dutch 
Church in Tarrytown, N. 
Y., were imprinted on 
Verichrome Pan by Mar- 
garet Reilly, Tarrytown, 
using Rolleicord opening 
to £:16 for 1/60 second. 


2 $25.00 
TRAP 


Spider's lair at Yokosuka, 
Japan, was flash-filmed 
at night by David Strick- 
ler, Lebanon, Pa., using 
Rollei loaded with Super 
XX at £:8 for 1/100 sec- 


ond. 
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Two Top Guides Will Suit 


European trip should be done 
) with all the care and consid- 
eration that a mariner devotes to 
choosing his compass—you can get 
a long way off course if either is in- 
adequate. In addition, even an “on 
course” guidebook may fail to meet 
the needs of your particular itin- 
erary and personality. But in two 
famous and extensive guidebook 
families, Nagel’s and Fodor’s, there 
is ‘an odds-on chance you'll find ex- 
actly the guide you need. 

Nagel’s Europe Travel Guide is 
about pocketbook-size in length 
and width. In depth it fattens out 
to 1,024 pages plus 126 pages of 
town maps in color, 48 black-and- 
white maps, tables of European 
architectural styles, brief histories 
and, most important, an all-encom- 
passing report on eighteen nations 
that is so fantastically detailed you 
could devote a lifetime to following 
its itineraries. This is the book that 
tells you the height of the cathedral 
tower, how much the. big bells 


Seal |NDIAN MAP ste 


. Cec. a guidebook for your 


Awe 
Beautifully illustrated in color, 17’x22”, 
of the INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


tions of important reservations are shown. 
Ideal for teachers, librarians, Boy Scouts 
and map collectors. A perfect gift for chil- 
dren. Shipped in strong tube. 

JIM HOUSSE 
WESTWOOD 5, 


ox Si4 


B 
NEW JERSEY 


Authentic data on the language, culture 50 
group and customs of these tribes. Loca- 


THE POOR MAN’S 
GUIDE TO EUROPE: 


1959 Edition 
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By DAVID DODGE A) Si 
$3.50, now at your bookstore | pe 
Random Hous uy = 
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travel book selection 


Varied Travel Temperaments 


weigh, who carved the medieval 
altar and how far to your hotel. 

For another type of trip, and 
another type of traveler, Fodor’s 
Scandinavia 1959 offers an immense- 
ly detailed yet more leisurely look 
than Nagel at Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland and (more brief- 
ly) Iceland. With 432 pages plus 
lots of black-and-white and color 
pictures, atlas and city plans, 
Fodor’s book interlards the straight- 
forward facts with generous por- 

_ tions of historical interest and con- 
temporary cultural background. 
And if you want to see what either 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Nagel or Fodor have available on 
other countries, you shouldn't have 
to look farther than your local book- 
store. These two guidebook families 
are, justifiably, standard works. 
—K-G: 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


(J Please send me Nagel’s Europe Travel Guide at the special Club 
membership price of $6.50. Remittance is enclosed. 

[] Please send me Fodor’s Scandinavia 1959 Guide at the special 
Club membership price of $4.40. Remittance is enclosed. 


VAGABOND 
CANERA 


BY WILL LANE 


HAT Is the best color film to buy? Kodachrome, 
Ektachrome, Kodacolor, Anscochrome, Super- 
Anscochrome or other? There are so many 
wonderful films available it is an embarrassment of 
riches. Each one is best for certain purposes or con- 
ditions, depending on what you shoot and what you 
want to do with your pictures. Do you make slides for 
projection? Color prints to carry around or mail to 
relatives? Do you shoot in sunlight or at night with 
photoflash? Do you mail your film back to the factory 
for processing, to local photofinishers, or do it yourself? 
All of these questions, and more, influence your 
choice of film. But if you’re limited like many ama- 
teurs to the use of one camera and one type of film, 
then Kodacolor, which is now available in 35mm as 
well as other familiar camera sizes, has great advantages 
in simplicity and versatility. It is a color negative 
material. 
slides or color prints or both. 


Adjusting Color Balance 


One type suffices for both day and night shots, unlike 
Kodachrome and other slide films which require sep- 
arate night type and daylight type film. It’s no longer 
necessary to change film or have two cameras. With 
Kodacolor, the color balance is adjusted when prints 
are made. 

If you make your own prints, a great deal of color 
control can be wielded. However, most amateurs have 
their Kodacolor negatives printed commercially. With 
this in mind, it is assumed that outdoor pictures will 
be exposed by light of daylight quality, and indoor 
pictures exposed by light of clear flashbulb quality. 

In routine printing, the lab operator judges by sub- 
ject matter whether a negative was exposed indoors or 
outdoors. An outdoor negative is assumed to have been 
shot by daylight, and an indoor negative by a clear 
flash bulb. He sets the printer accordingly. What if 
you used a blue flash bulb instead of a clear bulb? The 
print of course will be bluish. It has to be reprinted, 
correcting the error with the use of a filter in the print- 
ing machine. 

The simplest solution is to employ correct lighting. 
If shooting outdoors use no artificial light, except blue 
flash bulbs or electronic flash. These sources are equiv- 
alent to daylight. 

For indoor scenes, use only clear flash bulbs. The 


If You Seek Simplicity, Consider Kodacolor Negatives For Future Photo Fun 
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From each negative you can make color . 


recommended Guide Number is 120. This assumes an 


average room with a No. 5 or 25 bulb in a four-to-five- 


inch polished reflector, or a M-5 or M-25 bulbin a three- — 


inch reflector. Use a 4%; second shutter speed. 


For other illumination, a filter is necessary. Elec- 


tronic flash indoors calls for a Kodak Light Balancing 


filter No. 85, and for 3200-K lamps, filter 82C. The ~ 
exposure index for photofloods is ASA 20; 32-K lamps, ~ 


ASA 16. (The exposure index for Kodacolor outdoors 
is ASA 32). These recommendations are based on the 
assumption that the negatives will be printed by either 
Kodak laboratories or independent photofinishers. 
Your first roll of Kodacolor film, when you get it 
back from the lab, may be quite a shock. If you have 


filmed a pretty blond girl, you may see her with blue q 


hair and green lips. This, of course, is because Koda- 
color is a negative material. The tones (lights and 
darks) are reversed as in an ordinary black-and-white 
negative. The colors also are reversed. Reds appear as 
blue-green, green appears magenta, and blue sky is 
reversed to yellow. The original hues are reproduced 
in terms of their complementary colors. 


Judging Negatives 


Color negatives can be evaluated with regard to 
exposure and sharpness in the same way as black-and- 
white negatives. Look in a shadow area, such as a face 
under a hat. Can you see details, or is it blank? Look 
in a highlight area, such as a road in full sunlight. Is 
the negative blocked up, opaque? Or can you see detail 
in the area? ae 

If you want to compare a color negative with a 
black-and-white negative, look at both through a green 
filter, such as a Wratten B, No. 58. 

The second, and more difficult, evaluation of color 
negatives is from the aspect of color balance. The best 
way is to make a proof print of every usable negative. 
Inexpensive commercially-made prints such as Koda- 
color 2X prints or Kodacolor transparencies will help 


you choose quickly those pictures with the best pos- — 
sibilities. If slight color corrections are necessary, where 


a scene has an overall bluish or pinkish cast for ex- 
ample, this can easily be corrected in the next printing. 
Kodak laboratories do not accept printing orders re- 
quiring extensive manipulations, but many independ- 
ent laboratories do. They can be reached through photo 
dealers and telephone classified directories: ~ 

Be on the lookout for the exceptional shot. One out 
of twenty or fifty negatives may be worth blowing up to 
a giant print, or a quantity of smaller prints for sending 
to friends or relatives. If you want to make slides, be 
watchful for the most appropriate scenes, and have 
them reproduced at one time. For a slight extra charge, 
many photofinishers will accept*your instructions for 
dodging, shading and trimming a scene. This is one 
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advantage of a color negative, that you are able to 
manipulate details until you get the exact result you 
want in the final print or slide. Black and white prints 
can also be made directly from color negatives, using 


the new panachromatic printing papers. 


All this versatility makes Kodacolor the ideal film 
for many snapshooters. However, if you do not need 
this versatility, but desire to concentrate on color slides, 
then a reversal positive emulsion, like Kodachrome, is 
still your best bet. 


Cinemiracle Workings 


Several readers have asked questions about the Cine- 
miracle camera and how it works. If you have seen 
the motion picture Windjammer, you noted the very 
wide screen, with three pictures combining to form one. 
The Cinemiracle camera is three ordinary Mitchell 
35mm motion picture cameras fastened together to 
operate synchronously. The film from the three cameras 
creates three prints which are projected in the theatre 
in three synchronized projectors. The excellent regis- 
tration creates a single image on the screen. Only at 
rare intervals are you aware that it is a three-camera 
system. The camera, weighing more than half a ton, 
had some exciting adventures. In a waterproof housing, 
it went under the ocean to photograph a submarine, 
and at one time was hoisted to the top of a mast for 
an aerial view of the Windjammer’s deck. If you think 
it’s a problem to lug a camera and tripod around, how 
would you like to have a Cinemiracle camera in your 
gadget bag? 


Kodachrome Processing Abroad 


The opening of a new color laboratory in Panama 
City; Panama, just announced, brings to thirteen the 
number of foreign stations available to travelers for 
processing of Kodachrome film. The Panama labora- 
tory will process Kodachrome for both still cameras 
(film sizes 135 and 828) and movie cameras (8mm and 
16mm). Other Kodak labs outside the United States 
are located in Mexico City; Toronto, Canada; Sevran, 
France; Harrow, England; Stuttgart, Germany; Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland; Milan, Italy; Johannesburg, South 
Africa; Bombay, India; Melbourne, Australia; Manila, 
Philippines; and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Faster Ektachrome 


Improved speed—ASA 50—in the new Ektachrome 


professional film is coupled with finer grain, improved 


definition and improved color reproduction especially 
noticeable in yellows and greens. Price $1.60, it is 
available at present only in the daylight type, 120 and 
620 roll film sizes. In sheet film sizes, prices are the same 


as for previous Ektachrome films. It comes in Daylight 


(ASA 50) and Tungsten (ASA 32) types. 
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When you travel, get a 
TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident ahd Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
REA DAN Gs PaBN, NeS oly AaNglaA 


GOING TO EUROPE!! 


TRAVEL has made special arrangements with 
the European Travel Commission to provide its 
readers with current information on the places 
listed below. Just check those that interest 
you and mail to European Desk, TRAVEL, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


__AUSTRIA 
—_BELGIUM 
——_DENMARK 
——FINLAND 
—_FRANCE 
—_GERMANY 
__GREAT BRITAIN 
—_GREECE 
—_ICELAND 
—_IRELAND 
ITALY 


__LUXEMBOURG 
—_MONACO 

— NETHERLANDS 
—_NORWAY 
——PORTUGAL 

— SPAIN 

— SWEDEN 
—_SWITZERLAND 
—_TURKEY 
—YUGOSLAVIA 


NEAR EES a She eee 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 
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TIPS 


on Touring 


By CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


The Ideal Driver 


HE ideal driver—like the ideal 

" anything—doesn’t exist. If he 

did, he would earn his title with 
motoring practices like these: 

He stays alert at every intersection 
—even if he has the right of way— 
and slows down if necessary. 

He dims his headlights for oncom- 
ing cars—and when he follows an- 
other car. 

He fits speed to road conditions, 
knowing that the greater the speed 
the greater the risk. 

He never day dreams at the wheel, 
knowing that driving requires 100 per 
cent concentration. 


He keeps his car a safe distance be- 
hind the one ahead. This means one 
car length for every ten miles an hour 
of speed. 

He turns corners correctly, finish- 
ing every turn in the lane in which he 
has been driving. 

He signals before turning or pull- 
ing out of his lane to pass. He always 
checks his rear- or side-view mirror 
and when getting 
back into the right lane. 

Finally, he maintains an adult atti- 
tude about driving, realizing that 
competition is for the ball park, not 
the highway. 

Aim for the ideal. The closer you 
get, the safer—and happier—your 
driving will be, at home or abroad. @ 
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Lines Aft... 


Four More 


Dear Sirs: 

Tsk, tsk—how come no Panagra men- 
tioned in Getting Set for Jet!, Jan., 
1959? We ordered four DC-8s which I 
thought everybody knew about. 

Louis J. Garcia 
Pan American-Grace Airways 


New York, N.Y. 


Maybe not Douglas, where TRAVEL got 
its DC-8 tabulation.—Ed. 


Museum Shutdown 


Dear Sirs: 

In your article Museums Can Be Mer- 
ry on page 21 of your February, 1959, 
issue, you mention the Baltimore and 
Ohio Transportation Museum in Balti- 
more. The information which I have re- 
ceived from the B&O office here in Wash- 
ington is that their museum in Baltimore 
has been closed. 

Mary E. Whitney 
Washington, D.C. 


To its fiscal woes, attendance fall-off 
at its museum has forced “temporary” 
closing, B&O officials state —Ed. 
Railroad Relief 
Dear Sirs: 

I agree heartily with February’s Let- 
ter from the Publisher: Narrow-Gauge 
Thinking. For a long time now I have 
been writing letters urging that taxes be 
reduced on railroad property, Federal 
subsidies be granted to the railroads, or 
other relief extended so that the rail- 
roads can hold their own with airlines 
and bus companies, partially supported 
by tax money. After reading your timely 
Lettér, | have written again to my con- 
gressmen and senators urging them to 
take some action to remedy the situation 


in which the railroads find themselves. ‘ 


Miss M. Scott 
Englewood, N.J. 
Bermuda Boners 
Dear Sirs: 
I was surprised very unpleasantly to 


find in the February issue of TRAvEL, a ° 


magazine I like and respect, two obvious 
errors in the article Beguiling Bermuda. 
1. The S.S. Ocean Monarch in the picture 
on page 17 is in the harbor of St. George 
and not Hamilton as implied by the cap- 
tion, 2. St. Peter’s Church is actually in 
St. George and not in Hamilton as per 
the caption. 
Peter Tumbilis 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Beguiled by Bermuda, Travew’s cap- 


tion writer wandered.—kd. 


Enter Alabama 


Dear Sirs: 
May I express the hope that TRAVEL 
give some recognition to the fact that 
there is a state in the United States 
known as Alabama? During the years 
that I have been a subscriber I recall a 
short article about Sealy’s Springs at 
Cottonwood and a regular article about 
Dauphin Island and nothing else. For 
example, in your Calendar Jottings for 
the month I don’t recall ever having seen 
an item concerning an Alabama event, 
although there have been_many about 
such things in other states as folk 
dances, county fairs...and what not. I 
am sure the breathtakingly beautiful 
Azalea Trail in Mobile in February and 
March, the Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo off 
the Mobile and Baldwin County coasts 
in the summer, the speedboat regatta at 
Guntersville in the summer, Mardi Gras 
in Mobile—an older celebration than 
that in New Orleans—as examples would 
all prove interesting to travelers. In 
Travel Notes Across America, why must 
it always be Atlanta for the Southeast? 
It often seems that TRAVEL, like so many 
other national’ magazines and papers, 
knows only Atlanta, Miami, Houston, 
Dallas among Southern cities—and New 
Orleans, of course—completely ignoring 
other more interesting places in the same 
states such as Tampa, Savannah, San 
Antonio, Birmingham and Mobile. 
John E. Bomar 

ti Washington, D.C. 


In addition to articles such as Viewing 
Alabama’s Vulcan Trail (Jan., 1957), 
TRAVEL frequently includes Alabama in 
general or sectional pieces (See Dixie 
Dividends, Jan., 1958), but believes, like 
most national publications, that more, 
news stems from Atlanta than Savannah, 
more tourists visit New Orleans than 
Birmingham, thus require more travel 
information regularly —Ed. 


“Push Paris!’ 
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Brief News Bulietins From Around The 


“TRAVEL DIGEST 


World 


, DUICH SAIL TO CHICAGO 


Early in May, The Neth- 
erlands' Fjell-Oranje 
Line plans to begin pas~ 
senger ship service be- 
tween Chicago, Rotterdam 
via Montreal & St. Law- 
rence Seaway. Route will 
be sailed by 115-passenger 


| Prinses Irene, 60-passen- 


ger Prins Willem van. 
Oranje on on basis of once- 
every-S-weeks. Sailing 
time for Prins Willem, 
which will open route, be 
joined later this summer 
by Prinses Irene, is 7% 
days for Montreal-Rotter= 
dam crossing. 


PARIS TO HOST FLOWER FEST 
Special Air France 

flight tour of 17 days 

will cover first Floralia 


|. International April 24- 


May 3 in Paris' Palais des 
Expositions. Sponsored by 
City of Paris and France's 
Society of Horticulture, 

int'l flower show will be 
linked on tour with stops 
at Blois, Tours, Angers, 


‘Amsterdam, London. Flying 


economy class, junket of- 
fers all transportation, 
meals, hotel accommoda-= 
tions for $864.60. 


NATO CITES U.S. TRAVEL LAG 
America is "30 years be-= 
hind the times" in promot- 
ingpint: taetravel to Uss.:, 
prexy of Nat'l Assoc. of 
Travel Organizations told 
recent meeting of travel 


industry biggies in NYC, 


adding: "The failure of 
federal leadership in pro-= 
moting this path to int'l 
understanding has forced 


“private organizations to 


fill the gap." 
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COMET SEEN OVER ARGENTINA 
Aerolineas Argentinas 
has set May 29 as target 
date for initiation of 
3-per-week NYC-Buenos 


Aires hops using British-_ 


built Comet 4 jets. 
Spokesmen for line foresee 
50% increase in passenger 
traffic on route during 
first 6 months of Comet 
operation. 


SOCONY GASSES HILTONIANS 
Beginning this month, 
Hilton Credit Corp. Carte 
Blanche credit cards will 

be honored by 32,000 
Socony Mobil service sta= 
tions in 43 states, in- 
cluding areas where Mobil 
products are marketed by 
General Petroleum Corp., 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


PRADES PARADES TALENT 

Prades, France, Festival 
of Music will begin July 4, 
run through July 20 under 
direction of famed cellist 
Pablo Casals. Perform- 
ances, in 17th=-century 
Church of (St. Pierre, will 
also feature Victoria de 
Los Angeles, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Wilhelm Kempff, 
others. 


INSIDE FRANCE—SPAIN! 
Celebrating its 300th 
anniversary inside France, 

small Spanish town of 
Llivia should appeal to 
travelers who want to 
visit Spain without cross= 
ing border. Llivia lost 
contact with rest of Spain 
in 1659 when border re- 
alignment left it about 1 
mile within France. Int'l 
roadway leads from Llivia 
to remainder of Spain. 


TAX CUT UPS TRAVEL 
Elimination of 10% fed- 
eral transportation tax 
for officials of schools, 
churches that became ef- 
fective Jan. l has already 
brought about noticeable 
improvement in air travel 
by students, teachers, 
ministers, reports offi- 
cial of Western Air Lines. 
Exemption, approved under 
Public Law 85-859 late 
last year, eliminates fed- 
eral excise tax on trans- 
portation, communications 
for all nonprofit educa- 
tional organizations. 


TRUJILLO GEARS FOR JETS 
Expected to be ready for 
operation by late 1959, 
early 1960, new jet field 
14 miles from Ciudad Tru- 
juillo will have 8,500-foot 
runways handling 8 planes 
plus modern-design termi- 
nal building containing 
hotel, restaurants, cus-= 
toms. Field will be linked 
to Dominican Republic's 
capital by new 4-lane 
highway, approximately 15 
minutes driving time. 


BATTLE BUILDING PLAN OK'D 
Design for new $1,000,000 
visitor center & cyclorama 
building at Gettysburg, 
Pa., has been given green 
light. Structure will in- 
clude cylinder-shaped area 
120 ft. across for display 
of giant painting of 
Pickett's charge plus mu- 
seum of Civil War relics, 
library, auditorium, out-= 
door assembly area, of-= 
fices. Swooping ramp will 
lead to observation deck 
atop 2-story building. 
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CPA TO JET=SPAN CANADA 

Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines, newly franchised 
by government to fly 
transcontinental in com- 
petition with state-owned 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
will begin jet-prop Bri- 
tannia service in May be- 
tween Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal. Flights 
will operate once-per-day, 
offer both first, tourist 
accommodations in 400- 
mph, 100-passenger Bri- 
tannias. 


YORK RELIVES COLONIAL DAYS 
Colonial Days 1959 in 
York, Pa., will mark 181st 

anniversary of May 2-9 
period during which Con- 
tinental Congress, chased 
from Philadelphia by Brit- 
ish, held sessions in 
York. Planned celebrations 
include dramatization in 
costume of adoption of 
Articles of Confederation, 
displays of antiques, 
replica of courthouse 
where Congress met in Con- 
tinental Square, Old Fid- 
dlers convention, authen-~* 
tic Indian dances, similar 
activities. 


ST. THOMAS EYES NAVY FIELD 

St. Thomas, V.I., cur= 
rently handling half its 
103,000 annual visitors on 
4,200-foot field unsuited 
for planes larger than 
workhorse DC-3s, is asking 
U.S. Navy for clear title 
to landing strip so that 
runway can be lengthened 
to handle 4-engine piston 
planes. Jet-length run- 
ways, approximately 7,200 
feet, are currently con- 
Sidered impractical for 
island. 


BERLIN UNREELS FILM FEST 

Ninth annual Int'l Film 
Festival of Berlin is 
scheduled for June 26- 
July 7 showings with 10 
nations—ranging from U.S. 
to Tunisia—promising to 
participate. 
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DIABETICS EYE SWEET TRIP 


Deluxe tour of Europe 
for diabetics includes 
first-class hotel accom- 
modations, all meals pre- 
pared with strict atten=- 
tion=to drabevre dter, 
meal schedules. Flying 
from NYC July 5 via Pan Am 
jet, tour wil cost $2,037, 
return Aug. 9 after visit- 
ing Paris, Nice, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Zurich, 
Lucerne, Munich, Frank- 
furt, Amsterdam, Heidel-= 
berg, London. If guided 
group exceeds 15 persons, 
agencies concerned have 
pledged $100 donations per 
person in excess of 15 to 
American Diabetes Ass'n, 
with additional $500 dona- 
tion if group reaches 
total of 30. Final regis- 
tration date is pAprit 5S. 
Detail info is available 
from Am. Diabetes Ass'n, 

Ly Hie AD UM Site ise Nonteteta(anOR 
from Hutchinson Travel 
Service, 616 So. St. Paul 
Ave., Los Angeles 17, 
Calif. 


NEW SHIP FOR NEW ORLEANS 

Hamburg-American Line's 
redesigned, remodelled 
Ariadne will continue re- 
cently-begun Caribbean 
cruise service out of New 
Orleans until June, then 
Switch to Europe sail- 
ings, using N.O. as home 
port. Vessel carries 245 / 
passengers in 1 class, 
weighs 7,500 tons, is 454 
ft. long, has swimming 
pool, complete air-condi- 
tioning. 


INTERCONTINENTALS COMING 
Long-range Boeing 707= 
320, dubbed Interconti- 
nental for its extra fuel 
capacity, ability to make 
non-stop trans-ocean hops, 
will be delivered to Air 
France in Nov., entered 
immediately on NYC-Paris 
run with 16 sistérships to 
follow at monthly inter- 
vals. Craft wil fly Paris-— 
NYC in about 7% hrs., 
NYC-Paris in 6 hrs., 20 
minutes. Also scheduled to 
receive big plane this 
year or early 1960 are 
Pan Am, Sabena, South 
African Airways. 


PAN AM TO DROP TOURISTS 
Summer schedule for Pan 
Am transatlantic flights 
of both jet, piston planes 
will eliminate tourist 
class travel, offer de 
luxe/economy combo on jet 
flights, first class/ 
economy on piston hops. 
Line will also add new jet 
flights to London, Paris, 


..Upping total of trans- 


atlantic jet crossings to 
50 per week by June l. 


CANADIAN FETE CONFIRMED 
Vancuver, B.C., Int'l 
Festival will open July 


- 11, run through August 15, 


for 2nd annual showing of 
music, drama, dance, art 
exhibitions, films. Fea= 
tured conductor will be 
Herbert von Karajan. Japa-- 
nese, Spanish dancers will 
be presented plus premiere 
of new cello sonata by 
Darius Milhaud. 


sg 


QANTAS ANNOUNCES. GLOBE-GIRDLING JET FLIGHTS FOR JULY 
Round-the-world air service in 70 hours, including 
Stops, will begin in July when Qantas Empire Airways 
of Australia replaces Super Connies currently circum- 
navigating in 115 hours with big Boeing 707 jetliners. 
Current schedule calls for 2 flights weekly leaving 
Australia for London, with eastbound leg touching at 
San Francisco, NYC en route. Early in April, BOAC will 
introduce Comet 4 pure-jet craft on its eastbound Lon- 
don-Tokyo route, extend westbound jet-—prop Britannia 
London=San Francisco hops (via NYC).,to Tokyo (via 
Honolulu, Wake Island), thus offering 86-hour-50- 


minute roundtrip. 
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SEYCHELLES GETS NEW TIES 
Remote Seychelles (see 


Oct., 1951), Indian Ocean 
isles, can now be reached 
by regular ferry service 
from Bombay, Mombasa. 
Steamers of British India 
SoNe COs, plus those of 
Eastern Shipping Corp., 
make monthly-or-better 
sailings. Trip requires 3 
days from Mombasa, about 
5 days from Bombay. 


WRAPS OFF TRYON APRIL 10 

Tryon Palace, 1770 home 
of royal governor at New 
Bern, N.C., has been re= 
Stored to original condi- 
tion, will open to public 
April 10. Reconstruction 
includes pre-1770 furnish- 
ings, art works. Visiting 
hours will be 9:30-4 week- 
days except Mondays, 
1:30-4 Sundays. Admission 
price of $2.00 includes 
guided tour. 


S.A. OUTINGS S-T-R-E-T-C-H 

Excursion outings to 
South America, formerly 
limited to 30 days dura- 
tion, have been lengthened 
without fare increase to 
A5 days. Excursion dis- 
count amounts to 30% re- 
duction of current cost of 
2 one-way fares to far- 
thest point. Offered by 
such carriers as Panagra, 
Pan Am, Excursion plan 
also specifies that total 
of 5 stopovers must be 
made outside of country of 
origin. 


COMMON MARKET AIRLINE? 
European common market 
agreements may soon go be= 
yond pooling of atomic re- 

sources, coal/steel pro- 
duction. Representatives 
of Air France, Alitalia, 
Belgium's Sabena, Luft- 
hansa, The Netherland's 
KLM line recently met to 
discuss "close collabora- 
tion" in order to better 
compete with U.S., British 
carriers. 
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ICELANDIC ADDS LUXEMBOURG 
Beginning May 1, Ice- 
landic Airlines will con- 
nect NYC with Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg via Reykja- 
vik, Glasgow on l-per-week 
service leaving U.S. every 

Friday. Not a member of 
Int'l Air Transport Ass'n, 
Icelandic offers tourist 
accommodations at less 
cost than economy class on 
other carriers, also 
serves Oslo, Bergen, Sta- 
vanger, Copenhagen, Goth- 
enburg, Hamburg, London. 


S.F. URGES PORT PLAN 

San Francisco plans wa- 
terfront development, pri- 
vately financed on state 
land, that includes 80 
Square blocks of water- 
front fill spread out over 
1% miles, topped by ho- 
tels, new passenger steam- 
er terminal, convention 
auditorium, schools, res- 
taurants, apartment build- 
ings. 


RAIL FAN OUTING OFFERED 
Rail-O-Ramble junket to 
Mexico for rail fans 
leaves St. Louis July 5 
for 15 days at $315.50 
rate, includes visits to 
railroad yards, shops plus 
Side trips on Mexican nar- 
row-gauge equipment, trol- 
leys, etc. Offered by Gen- 
eral Tours with lines 
concerned, outing includes 
breakfast & dinner, coach 
travel throughout, San An- 
tonio as alternate em- 
barkation point for Far 
Western rail buffs. 


HIGH-SPEED SHIP RESEARCHED 
U.S. Maritime Adminis-—- 
tration has awarded near- 

$250,000 contract to 
Grumman Aircraft Corp. to 
design 50-100 ton ocean- 
going hydrofoil ship with 
speed in 80-knot range. 
Firm will also do re- 
search, design work on 2 
larger hydrofoil ocean 
vessels, 1 suitable for 
nuclear propulsion system. 


Second-level enclosed pas-= 
sageways at Idlewild ter- 
minal will be installed 
this summer by United Air 
Lines. Extendable loading 
walks stretch from 52 to 
LO7SLt.. .connect. terninak 
with doors of new jet= 
liners, provide loading/ 
unloading passengers with 
weather protection. 
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AFRICAN SERVICE LA 


ew nk between : 
east coast ports, west 
coast of Africa has been 
eStablished by Zim Israel 
Line's Seven Star passen= 
ger-freighters. Vessels 
sail monthly from NYC, 
Boston, Philly, Baltimore, 
Norfolk. Normal calls are 
at ports in Sierra Leone, 
Liberia, Ghana, Nigeria, 
Cameroons, Belgian Congo, 
Angola. 


GALLIC JET HOPS BEGIN 


Air France will begin fly- 
ing twin-jet Caravelle 
passenger liner about May 
15 on daily service be- 
tween Paris, Rome, Athens, 
Istanbul with daily hops 
linking Rome/Nice, London/ 
Nice to follow shortly. 
Twice-weekly jet flight 
Paris/Moscow via Warsaw is 
planned. 
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TRAVEL MARKET 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides 
on approval. Everything from Paris night life 
to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog 
of thousands of 35mm slides, including title 
and map slides. (See our ad on page 12.) 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM COLOR 
SLIDES by professionals. Collectors’ items. 
We are especially organized to serve trav- 
elers and lecturers. Complete coverage of 
Europe. Also India, Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Ex- 
teriors and magnificent interiors of famous 
cathedrals, museums, Versailles, Chartres, 
Prado, etc. Stained windows. Descriptive. II- 
lustrated Catalog '"'T'' 15¢ (Deductible from 
first order). ALSO... 


LOURDES, SPECIAL CENTENNIAL SET, com- 
plete coverage, Holy Land, Jerusalem, Natiy- 
ity Grotto, Holy Sepulchre, Fatima, Lisieux, 
Italian Shrines. Interiors of Roman Basilicas, 
Canonization of Pope Pius X, Pontifical Mass 
in St. Peters. Exteriors, spendid interiors. De- 
scriptive 74 page, illustrated, combined cata. 
log "TR" 25¢. (Deductible from first order.) 
J. Glie, PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau St., 

New York 38, N.Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM—slides and stereo-slides. Free cata- 
log—which? Sample 35MM slide—25¢. Satis- 
faction guaranteed! World's largest selection 
U.S.A., Florida, Europe, Foreign. COLONIAL 
PRODUCTIONS, 247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


FREE! 72 PAGE photographic bargain catalog. 
DEPT. 11-A3, CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY, 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


EUROPE in color!!! Hundreds of packages 
added. See new catalog for listing of 35mm 
color travel slides, all 49 states, and over 
100 foreign lands plus titles, maps, specials. 
Hermetically sealed packages of 4 slides only 
98¢. Send $1.00 for Preview package ‘Four 
Corners of the World" plus 80 page catalog 
ae OR 


SPECIAL "European offer,’ three packages 
(London, Rome, Paris) plus 35¢ catalog, 
plus Rainbow Desk Model Slide File (compact 
7" x 5!/5" x 6” file, 2 drawers, Zolatone Black 
finish, capacity 400 slides, price $2.98) ... 
slides, catalog, file . . . $6.27 value . . . only 
$5.00. Rush order and remittance to 
MESTON’S TRAVELS, Dept. T-18, 3801 North 
Piedras, El Paso, Texas. 
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BAD WEATHER . . . LOST CAMERA .. . NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for miss- 
ing those precious shots on your last wonder- 
ful trip . . . they can be replaced. The new 
70 multipaged descriptive catalog of the 
wonder spots around the world is ready. Send 
25¢ in coin, for catalog and free sample slide. 
ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. ‘‘T’, 2045 
Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


ESCORTED EUROPEAN TOURS from 7 days to 
32 days. Continent, Spain, Scandinavia, 
Great Britain. Write for attractive brochures. 
FRAMES TOURS LTD. (established 1881), 185 
Madison Avenue, New York. Bookings only 
through Travel Agents. 


FLIGHTSEEING TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 
—65 DAYS $2995. Hawaii, Japan, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Macao, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Thailand, Cambodia, Burma, India, 
Nepal, Kashmir, Ceylon, Pakistan, Egypt, 
Holy Land, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, Greece. 
AFRICAN SAFARI EXTENSION $295. Write: 
SAS FLIGHTSEEING TOUR AROUND THE 
WORLD, 3936 STRANDWAY, SAN DIEGO 8, 
CALIFORNIA. 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL CLUB. Membership - in- 
cludes 12 issues of FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
NEWS. Packed with lively articles, pictures 
and timely information on freighter travel 
‘round-the-world.’ Write for sample copy 
or send $3.00 for annual membership. 
FREIGHTER TRAVEL CLUB, Box 526, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 


IRISH? Tour Ireland in New Eccles Trailer 
Caravans. Bring your Car or hire here. Con- 
tinue in Britain. Brochure from SHAMROCK 
TOURING CARAVANS, Richmond Avenue, 
Dublin, Ireland. Enterprising, Novel, Economi- 
cal. 


ADVENTUROUS? South American Summer 
Wandertour. 42 days. $983. DR. STOWELL, 
State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE—150 ft. schooner 
sails to Bimini, Berry Islands, Nassau, Grand 
Bahamas, Havana. 10 days of adventure 
$150.00. Sailing, Fishing, Skin Diving. P.O. 
Box 1051-T, Miami Beach 39, Florida. Miami 
phone Franklin 1-0893. 
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WORLD CRUISE—8 months, private yacht, sail 
June 1. South Pacific, Australia, Singapore, 
India, Suez, Italy, West Indies—$12.50 per 
day. Capt. Paul, 3007 Amelia Drive, Jackson- 
vilie 7, Florida. 


DRIVING TO MEXICO?—For information, 
helpful hints and advice frem old Mexico 
hands, WRITE: PAN-AMERICAN TRAVEL 
ASS’N, 117 West 8th St., Hays, Kansas. En- 
close 25¢ for handling and postage. 


COMING WEST? Visit NEVADA Ghost Towns 
for REAL adventure. Send for color slide 
list with inquiries. Have miniature photo al- 
bum “Historic Highlights of Nevada” at 
25¢. Write: E. W. DARRAH, P.O. Box 606, 
Winnemucca, Nevada. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS—hiking and riding. 
Yearly calendar of activities, including trips 
in California Sierra Nevada, Arizona and 
Mexico. Family groups and inexperienced 
people come. Outstanding for natural sci- 
ence interests, photography and rock col- 
lectors. WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, Ber- 
keley, California. 


RETIRE IN SPAIN. Or sojourn for a year. 
World's most economical civilized country. 


..$150 month for pleasant villa, servants, all 


expenses, in climatically and scenically per- 
fect localities. Everything covered from 
American viewpoint. Prices, transportation, 
laws, medical facilities, construction, schools, 
entertainment, jobs, small business opportu- 
nities. Full information (money back guaran- 
tee) $2. Airmail personal check or money or- 
der. JEANETTE REYNOLDS, Torremolinos, Ma- 


‘laga, Spain. 


IDEAL RETIREMENT—mountain region North 
Carolina. Modern home on half acre—5S 


- rooms, 2 baths, electric kitchen, stone fire- 


place, porch, full basement. Good community. 
H. SMITH, 112 Comstock Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 


RETIRE ANY TIME, plan now. Live well on 
small money—Social Security. Remote sub- 
tropical paradise. Healthy, beautiful. Superb 
food. World's finest ocean fishing, good 
hunting, Congenial, friendly people. Don't 
be too late. Full copyrighted facts two dollars. 
ERIC LEE, Box 245, P.O. San Anselmo, Calif. 


MISCELLANY MART 


MOVING ABROAD? Whether it is a trunk or 
a house full of furniture, to any place in the 
world—Contact us for quotation. UNITED, 
243 West 60th Street, NYC, Circle 7-3191. 
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TRAVEL, LIVE, WORK abroad—Radio, news- 
paper, teaching, hotel, administrative, tech- 
nical positions. Comprehensive new booklet 
“Employment Abroad" surveys American 
companies in sixty countries. $1.00. HILL IN- 
TERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 
229-R, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


HILLSWAY—America's only "Where to Go, 
Stop, Eat, Play & Shop," travel guide with 
European appendix. 7500 places listed. Send 
$2.00 to HILLSWAY CO., P.O. Box 2090, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


MAPS of any Florida city or county, 50¢ each, 
mailed postpaid. FRANK B. DOLPH CO., Lang 
Building, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 


ENJOY STREAMS OF COOL AIR wherever you 
go this summer. Own the world's smallest 
POCKET-SIZE VENTILATOR. De-luxe brass 
finish, battery driven. Carry it in your hand- 
bag or pocket. Ideal gift! Imported. Com- 
plete with standard batteries and leather- 
bag. ONLY $12.95 postpaid. Order now. 
E. SCHILLING, P.O. Box 623, San Francisco 1, 
California, 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business—Im- 
port profitable items below wholesale. Ex- 
perience and product investment unneces- 
sary. Full, spare time. Famous world trader 
guides you. Free list "157 Imports," details. 
MELLINGER, X834, Los Angeles 24. 


PAINT AND BE HAPPY: Illustrated, Simplified 
Home-Courses in Oils. Trial Lesson FREE, 
specify Landscape, Still-Life, Portraiture or 
Marine. No salesmen. No contracts. PRICKETT- 
MONTAGUE VAGABOND STUDIO, Monterey, 
Massachusetts. 


FREE STAMP EXCHANGE!! Send 100 U.S./ 
Canadian Commemoratives (used, off paper) 
receive 300 all different world-wide. Free list, 
over a thousand other collections by countries 
available. Swap or Buy. BANTHOS, Box 122- 
TE, NYC 4, 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the ''TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE"', you can appreciate that 
more thon 154,320 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service fo sell, try the resultful 
""MARKET opie Write TRAVEL 50 W. Sith 
Street, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. 
Advance payment required. Although every rea- 
sonable precaution is taken to assure reliability 


of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for misunderstandings arising from 
any purchase or sale of any articles or services 
herein advertised. 


TRAVEL AWARD GIVEN 
GLOBETROTTER THOMAS 


OWELL Thomas, winner of the 


Fifth Annual Mr. Travel 

Award, received official pres- 
entation of the honor in New York 
City on February 27. In the photo- 
graph above, Mr. Thomas holds 
the laminated Award scroll, pre- 
sented by Malcolm McTear Davis, 
‘TRAVEL’s editor, while examining a 
gold, 23-jewel Bulova wristwatch 
contributed by the National Travel 
Club. Momentarily held by Mr. 
Davis for additional presentation is 
an envelope containing an honorary 
lifetime membership in the Nation- 
al Travel Club and a lifetime sub- 
scription to TRAVEL. 

Locales of the Award presenta- 
tions have ranged from the office of 
the Vice President of the United 
States in Washington for the cere- 
monies with Richard Nixon to the 
office of the Mayor of Boston who 
gave the Award to Danny Kaye 
when the performer was presenting 
his one-man show in the Hub City, 
but TRAVEL’s editor made the short- 
est trip of all to call on globetrotter 
Thomas—from 50 West 57th St. to 
5 East 57th St. in New York. There, 
the world-wandering CBS commen- 
tator was taping another narration 
in the U.S. Recording Studios prior 
to starting another journey. 

In accepting the Award, Mr. 
Thomas expressed his gratitude to 
the transportation officials, tourist 
executives and travel editors who 
had selected him for the honor in 
an industry-wide poll conducted 
annually by TRAVEL. @ 


See America 
Your Arnichair! 


Smm- 1 6mm 


TRAVEL 
MOVIES 


NOW in 8mm COLOR TOO! 


YOSEMITE WONDERLAND 


America’s most popular National Park 
is captured in this camera painting of 
its unspoiled scenic marvels. You'll see 
Bridal Veil Falls, Mirror Lake, Half 
Dome, Cathedral Spires and more of 
nature’s settings for year ’round fun. 


FLORIDA’S HIGH SPOTS 
Yow ll thrill to the panorama of plush 
hotels, the fast action at Hialeah and the 
delightful bathing beauties at Cypress 
Gardens. There’s unusual entertainment, 
too, at the Parrot Jungle, Reptile Farm 
and Marine Studios. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


PRICES INDICATED FOR ONE TITLE 
ONLY 
SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 
8mm 
Headline $3.95 Complete $12.95 
16mm Sound DeLuxe $47.25 


BLACK & WHITE EDITIONS 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline 
Complete $5.95 Complete 

16mm Sound DeLuxe $22.95 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. NY. 17 


$2.95 
$9.75 
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Seattle: Eighth annual Washington 
State International Trade Fair 
opens a ten-day stand April 24 at 
the National Guard Armory at 305 
Harrison Street . . . Juilliard Quar- 
tet appears April 10 and the Fine 
Arts Quartet April 24 at Meany Hall 
on the U. of Washington campus 
... Mantovani and his orchestra will 
be the attraction April 22 at the Or- 
pheum .. . Pianist Roger Williams, 
a comparative newcomer in the pop- 
ular field, is scheduled for April 18 
also at the Orpheum .. . Ballerina 
Alexandra Danilova appears April 
7 at Meany Hall... Van Gogh ex- 
hibition at the Seattle Art Museum 
runs through April 7... Lowland 
trout fishing season opens April 19. 
San Francisco: Cubs open against the 
S.F. Giants at Seals Stadium April 
14... Polo games will be held every 
Sunday from April through Septem- 
ber at Golden Gate Park Stadium, 
admission free... Folk Dance Car- 
nival of San Francisco, featuring a 
wide variety of international folk 
dancing, will be held April 11, 12 
at Civic Auditorium ... Museum of 
Art will exhibit an extensive collec- 
tion of German moderns April 1-22 
... The first and second weeks in 
April, the cherry trees will be in 
bloom in the Japanese Tea Garden 
at Golden Gate Park .. . The San 
Francisco Rod, Custom and An- 
tique Auto Show will be held April 
16-19 at Brooks Hall. 

New Orleans: For two weeks, through 
April 18, many of the city’s finest 
old homes and beautiful patios of 
French Quarter residences open for 
inspection . . . Civic Theater has 
Look Back in Anger April 6 through 
1]... Another road show, Lz’l Ab- 
ner, will be on view at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium April 1 through 5 
...In the Monteleone Hotel’s Swan 
_ Room, Nelson Eddy is dueting with 
_ Gale Sherwood until April 14, when 
_ Hildegarde takes over for two weeks 
... Leon Keltner and his orchestra 


have replaced Jan Garber in the 


Blue Room of the Roosevelt Hotel 
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... At Delgado Museum, a show of 
Latin American architecture, cir- 
culated by the New York Museum 
of Modern Art, goes on view April 
2 through 23. 

Las Vegas: Seventh annual Tourna- 
ment of Champions golf match 
opens April 23 at Desert Inn Coun- 
try Club for $35,000 in prize money, 
tops for any tournament in the Far 
West ... World Congress for Flight, 
first international convention with 
delegates from all levels of the avia- 
tion world, gathers from April 12- 
19, with headquarters at Riviera 
Hotel . . . At Lake Mead, anglers 
will vie for prizes in the Fremont 
Hotel Fishing Derby from April 1 
through May 27. First prize is an 
outboard motorboat and trailer... 
Visiting fishermen need not travel 
the 25 miles to Lake Mead to ply 
their sport, however. Trout-fishing 
is available at the fully stocked pond 
at Twin Lakes Lodge. 

Denver: A songfest will be held in 
Denver April 24-26 with 100 quar- 
tets from throughout the West join- 
ing in harmony competition... 
Sports car fans will participate in 
a rally April 26, driving from Den- 
ver across the Continental Divide 
to Glenwood Springs... April 12 at 
the Denver Coliseum dog owners 
from throughout the country will 
display their animals at an all-breed 
show... National YMCA swimming 
and diving championships will be 
staged April 9-11 at “Colorado 
Springs ... April 18-19 at Ouray in 
western Colorado the national pis- 
tol meet will draw sharpshooters in 


quest of trophies . . . April 18-26 at 


the U. of Denver Arena, a Centennial 
Home Show will feature “100 Years 
of Progress in Western Homes.” | 

Atlanta: An instrumental-vocal duo, 
Susan Aldrich and Keith Gamm, 
highlight the Zebra Lounge... Ex- 
otics, newspaper jargon for strip 
teasers, are back at the Downtown 
Club Peachtree... Empire Room at 
the Hotel Biltmore continues with 
its well-received Ice-O-Rama... 


New Fine Art Cinema has offered 


foreign films the last few months. 
Probably the greatest attraction of 
the theater, however, is not its first- 
run foreign films, but a standing 
rule that no minors are allowed ad- 
mittance. The shows dre not that 
risque, but less popcorn bags pop- 
ping and laughs in the wrong places 
are not missed at all. 

Chicago: Cubs open here with the 
Los Angeles Dodgers April 10... 
Garden District, with Diana Barry- 
more and Cathlene Nesbitt, starts 
at the Civic Theater April 6... 
Xavier Cugat and Abbe Lane close 
at the Chez Paree April 4, followed 
by Dean Martin April 5 and Louis 
Prima and Keeley Smith the 16th 
... At the Empire Room, Maurice 
Chevalier appears April 2-29, fol- 
lowed by Carol Channing . . . Chi- 
cago Stadium has Ice Capades April 
9-19, Victor Borge has a one-nighter 
April 4 at the Opera House . . . For 
serious music lovers, Fritz Reiner 
leads the Chicago Symphony at 


“Orchestra Hall April 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 


16, 17, 23, 24, and 30. Soloists in- 
clude Isaac Stern, Marian Anderson, 
Andre Tchaikowsky and Igor Gor- 
in. ; : 

Phoenix: Following new, 250-room 


“Ramada Inn on East Van Buren 


Street, a 100-room two-story motel, 
the Caravan West, will open soon 
on West Van Buren, costing $800,- 
000, and built by Western Hotels, _ 
Inc. ... April 2 through 11, the third 
annual Shakespeare Festival will be 
held... April 7 there will be a con- 
cert by the Mauney Twins, duo- 
pianists, at Phoenix Union High... 
Maricopa County 4-H Fair is.at the 
fairground in Phoenix April 10, 11 
... Annie Get Your Gun by the 
Phoenix Civic Light Opera Associa- 
tion is at West Phoenix High April 
16-19 . . . State convention of the 
Arizona Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be at the San Marcos 
Hotel in Chandler April 23-25... 
Arizona State U. has collegiate 
baseball, track slated in April. 
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nd FREE Map of World 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A wonderful reference for every member of the family, HAM- 
MOND'S NEW ERA WORLD ATLAS is ideal for planning trips 
and for locating places that are mentioned when the conversation 
gets around to the subject of travel. Looking through its pages 
will bring back pleasant memories of the places you have visited. 
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STURDILY BOUND FOR HARD USE 


Sturdily bound for extra hard wear, it is made for constant use. 
There are 160-pages containing detailed maps of the 49 states and 
possessions and 43-pages of colored maps of foreign countries, 
besides a wealth of other material to use every day in school and 
at home. 


FREE! 


In addition, you will receive 

HAMMOND'S_ INTERNATION- 
MEASURES AL WORLD MAP, absolutely 
"free. This up-to-date 50 x 33 
inch map is beautifully printed 
on sturdy paper. Makes an excel- 
lent mural for your den or child's 
room. It is yours... just for send- 
ing in your order. 
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9’2 x 12% INCHES 


The Educational Guild ™ | COMPLETE...and LOW-PRICEL 


P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: lade “ eaage The New - ee eile is v ig the be 
_| Enclosed please find $5.00 for each HAMMOND J ieee re viame with se much world-wide informotion, Sond for tt no 
tq WORLD oe eee VY ORED ATLASES at The map is yours to keep whether you return the atlas or not. 
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Name 


SAV E: Send only $5.00 with this order and w 
will pay all shipping charges. Same full refund guarar 
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- GREAT NEW WAY TO SEE 


THE OLD WORLD - 
COOK’S 


35 DAYS! 7 WONDER CITIES — SCORES OF TOWNS 
ALL THE GREAT WONDERS OF EUROPE 


AS 38 DEPARTURES FROM NEW YORK IN CUNARD 


QUEENS... FROM $777 


HERE IS YOUR BEST investment in Europe in 1959! 
A complete all-expense tour at an amazingly sensible 
price. 

NOW YOU CAN SEE AND KNOW Europe, including the 
seven Wonder Cities of the Old World. On a Cook’s 
Wondertour you’re personally escorted with all the 
skill and experience you’d expect from the world’s 
oldest and largest travel organization. 


ON A WONDERTOUR you’re a welcome and important 
traveler. Your low $777 fare includes crossings in the 
Queens, air travel, private motor coach, first class rail, 
hotels and meals. You see Venice at no extra cost. 
Enjoy room with bath in Paris, Rome, London. All 
tips on land included. Baggage handled free! 


FOR FREE, INFORMATIVE FOLDERS ON COOK’S 
“WONDERTOURS” SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR WRITE: 
INFORMATION-BY-MAIL DEPARTMENT— ATTN: MR. C. L. HILL. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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